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EDITORIAL 
A CURE FOR "BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVITIS" 


Unbeknowst to medical researchers around the world, there is a 
terrible disease currently ravaging the ranks of educators. Its symp- 
toms are clear and dangerous: frustration, apathy, and confusion. 
Its prognosis is always the same: a complete loss of any creativity 
and imagination in the classroom, It's highly contagious; the minute 
a teacher comes down with it, all of his students begin to display the 
same deadly symptoms. What is this vile germ, that stalks only 
educators and leaves bitter, empty minds in its wake? Behavioral 
Objectivitis. 

Teaching isn't an exact science. It can't be, because it involves 
human beings, not numbers or machines. Attempts to make it a sci- 
ence--and the move toward behavioral objectives as standard teach- 
ing procedure has been the foremost of these attempts--is more than 
just a bother and an inconvenience, It is a genuinely negative force 
in the teaching community, a firm and depressing clamp on both 
teacher and student. Rather than making the teacher more "account- 
able," Behavioral Objectivitis has simply made the teacher less ef- 
fective. For it is the very non-objectifiable aspects of teaching 
which render it the lengthy, difficult, and very often wondrous thing 
that it is: the sharing of knowledge and insight, the process of self- 
discovery. 

The only possibility for curing Behavioral Objectivitis lies in re- 
defining, and newly appreciating, the teaching experience, Try apply- 
ing behavioral objectives to other aspects of life which involve human 
relationships. How do we measure our love for our mother? By the 
number of shirts she washed, beds she made, cakes she baked for us? 
By how many times she kissed us? What possible objective standard 
could be constructed to measure the "success" or "failure" of a 
mother's love? Likewise, how do we objectively assess a friend's 
affection, an enemy's antipathy? Is there a written list of expecta- 
tions which we can measure against results, and compile an objective 
"score"? 

Teaching is no different from any other human relationship. In its 
most profound sense, teaching involves abstract concepts and tran- 
scendent ideas--corresponding to abstractions like "love" or "respect" 
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--which defy measurement or concrete expression. How can a teacher 
test astudent's understanding of patriotism? Of Hamlet? Certainly, 
specific questions as to names and dates can be asked, but the ab- 
stract qualities of what is taught--the significance of patriotism, 
the meaning and depth of Hamlet--has nothing to do with names, or 
dates, or specific, limited objectives. Teaching is more than tests 
and grades, As a matter of fact, tests and grades are among the 
least desirable aspects of teaching. Conveying the beauty and im- 
portance of an abstract concept is what gives teaching its special, 
human quality, and what distinguishes it from the objective sciences, 

Behavioral Objectivitis is acurable disorder. With early diagnosis, 
extensive therapy, and a positive attitude onthe part of the patient, 
this dreaded menace can be stopped, leaving no permanent scars. But 
recovery involves a complete change in our attitude toward modern 
education. As science makes great strides in its exploration of the 
exterior world, let us not rigidly apply the rules of science to our 
own exploration of the interior world--the world of the human mind, 
Learning must never be reduced to a set of behavioral objectives, 
checked off like items on a grocery list. Teaching is always a vital, 
growing, abstract process, that cannot be objectified without losing 
an element essential to its function: the human element. 

The prescription for a sufferer of Behavioral Objectivitis? A gen- 
erous dose of classroom experience, along with an occasional booster 
shot of astudent's gratitude for the new idea, the abstract concept, 
the wondrous bridge between two minds. 


Dr. James R, Keller 
Department of Mathematics 
Marshall University 

Huntington, West Virginia 


Editor's Note: 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors, 
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FUNCTIONALIST PSYCHOLOGY: LIMITING THE RANGE 
OF PHYSICAL LAW 


Remmel T. Nunn 


In the sciences there is widespread belief that only time and effort 
stand between us and a physical account of chemical, biological, and 
even psychological phenomena. Contemporary literature on the unity 
of science is reminiscent of Laplace, who envisaged an intelligence 
capable of grasping both the position of all physical particles and the 
forces acting upon them, and wrote that for such an intelligence 
"nothing would be uncertain, and the future, as the past, would be 
present to its eyes," For us, no less than for Laplace, it is physics 
that is thought to provide for the unification of science. To be sure, 
there is some skepticism even among physicists over whether it is 
possible to realize the ideal of a theory capable of integrating all 
domains of natural science under acommon set of physical principles. 
The ideal, however, still beckons; referred to as Reductive Material- 
ism, or Reductionism, it is the guiding principle behind a myriad of 
current research models, But to this ideal a compelling new criti- 
cism has emerged. If successful, its implications will be equally 
far-reaching. 

The challenge comes, not surprisingly, from within a science long 
considered ripe for reduction, Watson, Skinner and Ryle belong toa 
tradition that goes back at least to Thomas Hobbes, who attempted 
to interpret mental states in terms of matter in motion. But if 
the history of psychology is closely linked to the reductive quest, it 
has also provided some of the most acute criticisms of reductive 
materialism. J.S. Mill, Wilhelm Wundt and William McDougall are 
among those who have used psychological theory to reject reduction- 
ism and, thereby, to preserve ameasure of autonomy for their disci- 
pline. And it is to this tradition that the name Jerry A. Fodor may 
now be added. 

Fodor's theory, called Functionalism, is based on the work of 
earlier psychologists, 2 but it is with Fodor that the theory attains 
the subtlety and detail to make it a serious challenge to Reduction- 
ism. In his book, The Language of Thought, Fodor defends psychology 
against reductive materialism and prescribes a two-phase methodology 


Professor Nunn is in the Department of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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for psychological research. Though admirably simple, Fodor's argu- 
ments have a novel twist. He claims that the functionalist need not 
take a dualistic view of mind and matter; this claim, alone, enables 
Fodor to avoid many of the problems attaching to earlier criticisms 
of Reductionism. In this essay I will briefly examine Fodor's argu- 
ment and its implications for the unity of science. The functionalist 
theory is not without problems, but its importance cannot be denied. 
Functionalism is essentially a theory about mental states;its task 
is to define them and explain their properties, According to Fodor, 
the sequences of physical states through which the nervous system 
of an organism runs may be interpreted as a language, so that token 
physical states may be said to constitute the token representations 
of the language. Such sequences are said to be "computational, " in 
that the representations may be viewed as "formulae" which play a 
logical, as well as causal, role in the production of new physical 
states, Thus, the functionalist draws an important analogy between 
minds and automata: in both systems, we are told, psychological 
inference and physical causation are inextricably joined. As Fodor 
puts it: : 
When we think of an organism as a computer, we attempt to as- 
sign formulae in the vocabulary of a psychological theory to physi- 
calstates of the organism (e.g. to states of its nervous system). 
Ideally, the assignment should be carried through in such a fashion 
that some at least of the sequences of states that are causally 
implicated in the production of behavior can be interpreted as 
computations which have appropriate descriptions of behavior as 
their "last line. "9 

As will be shown, it is this comparison with automata that provides 

the functionalist with an argument against Reductionism. 

It is a fact about automata such as computers that the same pro- 
gram can be run by machines that differ radically in physical compo- 
sition; similarly, in the same automaton different physical states 
may, at different times, correspond to the same functional or logical 
state, Thus, there is no way to examine a discrete physical state in 
an automaton and determine, in program or output terms, the repre- 
sentational features, or "content," of that state. In such a device, 
"content" is determined not by what a state is (physically), but, 
rather, by what it does. The functionalist makes the same claim 
about mental states. 

In more general terms, the functionalist claims that token mental 
states are contingently identical to token physical states, but denies 
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that there is type-to-type identity between the two. That is, while 
it is accepted that every mental state may be paired with some physi- 
ological state or other, it is considered possible that a given type of 
mental state may correspond, at different times, todifferent types 
of physiological states. Therefore, Fodor claims, mental entities 
are not capable of being reduced to the physical states of, say, 
neurons, 

One problem with judging the merit of Fodor's argument is that 
"Reductionism"has been given different construals by different phi- 
losophers. Generally, the term refers to the explanation of a theory 
established in one area of inquiry by a theory formulated for some 
other domain, the text-book example being the reduction of thermo- 
dynamics to statistical mechanics, One of the most widely accepted 
accounts of the conditions necessary for such an explanation comes 
from Paul Oppenheim and Hilary Putnam. In their paper "The Unity 
of Science as a Working Hypothesis" Oppenheim and Putnam envisage 
the unification of science as taking place by a method they call 
"micro-reduction, " This consists of the breaking up of a systern 
into its elements and explaining the properties of the whole in terms 
of the properties of its parts. They claim that the only science that 
will remain, after the micro-reduction of all the others to its level, 
will be the science of sub-atomic physics. 

According to the analysis of micro-reduction advanced by Oppen- 
heim and Putnam: 

A branch Bj] is a potential micro-reducer of branch Bp if the 
objects in the universe of discourse of Bz are wholes which pos- 
sess a decomposition into proper parts all of which belong to 
the universe of discourse of By. 
This would appear to be the form of Reductionism that Fodor has in 
mind when he supports his argument with statements like: "Pains do 
not have parts, so brain cells are not parts of pains." Fodor's argu- 
ment hinges on a fundamental difference between reductive (micro-) 
analysis and functional analysis: the former asks of something what 
it consists of; the latter asks of something what role it plays. Func- 
tions, says Fodor, do not have parts, and this fact, he claims, con- 
stitutes aprincipled barrier to the micro-reduction of psychological 
to physiological theory. 

Fodor's argument is not without its detractors, The criticism of 
Lawrence Mucciolo is representative of the objections in the litera- 
ture. Mucciolo considers the claim "if X is functionally defined then 
X has no decomposition, " and writes: 
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. .. this is quite mistaken. We can easily imagine a world in 
which some liquid were functionally defined in terms of the role 
it plays in producing abnormal behavior of a certain sort, and 
yet that liquid has a decomposition into a certain arrangement 
of molecules. The fact that functions do not have parts does 
not entail that functionally defined things do not have parts, 4 


But this objection sidesteps the point of Fodor's functional defini- 


tion of mental states. Consider the liquid Mucciolo describes; call 
1c 4. Mucciolo writes as though L were a distinct molecular com- 


pound that functions to produce a certain sort of behavior. But if 
his counter-example is to be fully analogous to Fodor's thesis then 
he cannot say this. For Fodor does not hold that a mental state, 
M, is a distinct physiological state with certain functional proper- 
ties; instead, for Fodor, M is a functionally defined entity that may 
be instantiated at different times by an infinite number of physio- 
logical states. Therefore, an accurate analogy must refer to an 
infinite number of molecular compounds (Liquids Lj, Lz... Ly) 
which function to produce a certain sort of behavior. And in this 
case it is clearly the function of these compounds that serves as the 
criterion for distinguishing L from other types of liquid. Hence, to 
Mucciolo's claim that functionally defined things have parts (and can 
therefore be micro-analysed into those parts)one may reply that the 
things which at different times constitute the liquid L form an in- 
finite set of compounds (Lj, Lz... Ly) which do not themselves 
constitute a physical type. In short, because L does not constitute 
a physically definable thing at all, L cannot be micro-reduced into 
parts, > and the type of objection lodged by Mucciolo appears to fail. 

But if Fodor's rejection of micro-reduction is untouched by this 
sort of objection it nonetheless raises questions which have gone un- 
answered in the literature. For example, Fodor's argument rests, 
as we have seen, upon a nomological asymmetry between functionally 
defined states and physically defined states, but does such a distinc- 
tion not warrant an ontological distinction between the two? Fodor 
thinks not; he rejects Cartesian dualism and views Functionalism as 
being consistent with a materialist ontology. Hilary Putnam, how- 
ever, has used the functionalist theory to ‘reject strict identity be- 
tween mental states and physical states,® while other writers, such 
as R.J. Nelson, have argued that Functionalism has nothing to say 
either way about the ontological issues that comprise the mind-body 
problem.’ Clearly, some sort of resolution concerning the ontologi- 
cal implications of the theory is required. 
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Of more immediate concern are the questions raised by the central 
concepts employed by the functionalists. One troublesome concept 
is that of computation. It has been objected that under some inter- 
pretation any physical system could qualify as computational.’ Fur- 
ther specification of the notion of computation is called for, but 
those that suggest themselves either sound overtly behavioristic or 
invoke ad hoc criteria based on complexity. Similar problems, be - 
yond the scope of this essay, attach tothe terms "logical state" and 
"formulae." In the end, the specification of these central concepts 
may undermine Functionalism and, with it, its rejection of Reduc- 
tionism. 

If, on the other hand, the functionalists can resolve such issues 
without weakening their basic distinction between functional descrip- 
tion and physical description then the venerable ideal of a unified 
science based on Reductionism must be reconsidered. And, since 
ontological views have traditionally shifted to conform to prevailing 
beliefs about the range of laws, the implications of such a recon- 
sideration would extend far beyond the philosophy of science. 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF MORAL DEVELOPMENT THEORY 
‘Evelyn B. Kincaid and W.B. Cameron 


John Dewey! exhorted psychologists to study moral development. 
Kohlberg” accepted the challenge and asserted that his efforts united 
moral philosophy and psychology and that his experimental work demon- 
strates a hierarchy of moral developmental thinking. A person mak- 
ing statements to apsychologist is said to have operationally made a 
moral judgment, These judgments are inferred by aclinician studying 
the moral-cognitive processes. In 1932, Piaget> outlined a schema 
of moral development, Perhaps the two most widely quoted writers 
on the subject of moral development have been Jean Piaget and 
Lawrence Kohlberg. 4,5 

Using arather casual mixture of free observation, informal inter- 
views and hypothetical-experimental inquiry, Piaget decided that 
children go through three stages in moral development: A premoral 
stage (in which behavior does not appear tobe related to any recogni- 
tion of moral rules), a stage of heteronomous morality (in which the 
child behaves in response to other, usually adult, role models), and a 
stage of autonomous morality (in which the child operates by rules he 
imposes on himself which are consonant generally with those of his 
society). 

The process of incorporation of externally developed rules, with 
personal modifications, has, of course, been discussed at length by 
anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, and philosophers, G.H. 
Mead, Margaret Mead, Sigmund Freud, Abraham Maslow, E.H. Eric- 
son, and many others, have addressed the phenomenon of internaliza- 
tion of social rules. The issue is not whether children develop moral 
behavior, but how and why, and why some develop differently from 
others, 

Piaget says that both logic and moral behavior produce psychic 
equilibrium: Logic is manifested in the equilibrium between ideas and 
morality (or justice-based rationales) in the equilibrium between 
persons, Kohlberg adopts this basic conception, including the linkage 
between justice and morality and he elaborates Piaget's three stages 
to six. 


Mrs. Kincaid is a post-doctoral student at University of Florida and 
University of South Florida, Professor Cameron is in the Sociology 
Department at University of South Florida, 
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It should be noted at the outset that "equilibrium" is not a demon- 
strated event, but rather an evaluation which some readers may be 
seduced into reifying as a "cause" of behavior. Also, not all moral 
philosophers accept the linkage between "morals" and "justice." The 
expression, "temper justice with mercy" is an illustration of the 
dirficulties of positing pure justice as the absolute moral end. In 
some views, justice and morality might be separate or even incom- 
patible. 

Kohlberg describes moral development as a process of ontogeneti- 
cally repeated "world views" characterized by increased differentia- 
tion and formality of thought. Kohlberg uses a "typological approach" 
in his work, He schematizes the different moral types and stages of 
moral orientation and presents a paradigm of these judgments which 
he calls "philosophies" or "structures of thinking." Kohlberg claims 
that particular ways of thinking are employed by subjects who are 
adjudicating questions of value. Rather than analyzing the specific 
contents in value decisions, Kohlberg focusses on the way the indi- 
vidual approaches the process of making the value judgment. The 
levels and stages inherent in the moral judgment are ranked by Kohl- 
berg as follows: 

Level I: Pre-conventional Morality 
Stage 1. Punishment and/or obedience orientation 
Stage 2. Instrumental relativism 
Level II: Conventional morality exemplified by 
role conformity to conventionality 
Stage 3. "Good boy, good girl" morality 
Stage 4, Maintaining socially-sanctioned institutions 
as well as authority 
Level III: Principled Level of Moral Judgments 
Stage 5. Morality based on the social contract orientation; 
this stage also incorporates acceptance of a 
democratic system of law making. 
Stage 6. Individual principles constructed from a 
person's conscience, 

It is part of Kohlberg's thesis that individuals operate in different 
ways at these distinct stages of development, moving through these 
stages in invariant sequence. (The infant, of course, operates ata 
nonmoral stage.) Each stage implies a different "Weltanschauung. " 
Kohlberg maintains that moral judgments and norms are not "passive 
states" to be discovered through reflection about the judgment, nor 
are they simply "internal emotions." They are active "mental con- 
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structions" involving the human actor operating in his social milieu. 

Kohlberg's method of determining a person's position on the moral 
developmental hierarchy is topresent the subject with a hypothetical 
situation andask the person what action the character in the particu- 
lar episode should take. Let us examine the beginning stage of Kohl- 
berg's hierarchy which entails an obedience and punishment orientation, 
A child decides that the hypothetical person in Kohlberg's situation 
should act in order to avoid trouble. This first stage is highly ego- 
centric, As in all other stages, the child decides whether one should 
act or refrain from acting in a particular manner, The decision at 
this primary level is characterized by deference to superior power or 
prestige. Evidence for the first stage is the common sense obser- 
vations of specialists who have studied young children. While the 
child is egocentric, he is egocentric in a social context and makes 
moral expressions based on elicitations from "significant other" 
adult figures or "significant other" control figures. Incipient re- 
ciprocity appears at this stage: "An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth," 

Kohlberg at times refers to stage two as "naive instrumental 
hedonism," and more recently, as the "instrumental relativist ap- 
proach." Moral judgments attempt to satisfy the needs of the indi- 
vidual and occasionally the needs of others. Reciprocity is more 
clearly evidenced at this stage: "I'll scratch your back if you'll 
scratch mine." Kohlberg's use of the term hedonism is not exactly 
traditional. Kohlberg borrows the notion of egoistic hedonism from 
philosophy and puts it into a framework similar to Piaget's "heter- 
onomy." In moral decisions, other actors are not recognized at the 
stage, "egoistic hedonism," yet in Kohlberg's view, the individual at 
this stage is not making the judgment about whether or not to act 
simply for his own sake but is aware of a social milieu, recognizing 
the needs of other actors. (It should be emphasized that the Kohl- 
berg scheme considers an "actor" to be the subject who is taking the 
role of the person facing the dilemma presented in the hypothetical 
situation, ) 

Stage three morality is stated as the "good boy, good girl" orien- 
tation. The individual is other-oriented and tries to please other 
persons, making their judgments on the basis of what others think 
about the actor, Stage three thinking evidences the phenomenon of 
heteronomy or other-directedness. Conformity to peer stereotypes 
is prevalent at this stage. Kohlberg finds further that "intention- 
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ality" arises at stage three. The concept of "intentionality" may be 
traced back to the time when philosophy and psychology were a single 
discipline, It is still salient in both psychology and philosophy. 

Stage four morality, while still occurring at level two, is charac- 
terized by a deeper form of thinking, oriented toward authority and 
social-order, On this stratum, the concept of doing one's duty for 
its own sake is encountered, along with an orientation toward main- 
taining the social order simply for its own sake. Respect for au- 
thority is an overriding concern of one operating at this stage, Per- 
sonal or individual values are not as important as before, and now the 
individual looks toauthority as ameans for making moral judgments. 

In assessing this and later stages, psychological interpretation of 
the moral judgment is of more help than ordinary language analysis 
of the moral statements. Subjects using the concept of duty asa 
reason for arriving at a value conclusion may be at stage four, five, 
or six, depending upon whether the duty is viewed by the individual 
making the judgment as being based on law and order, contractual or 
normguided, or the basis of individual principles. Placement accord- 
ing to these differing rationales is important to the psychologist 
who analyzes and scores the moral judgment. The psychologist must 
resort at times to interpretations of covert values or principles of 
a psychological nature which areheld by the subject and are immanent 
in his reporting of the moral judgment. 

Stage four moral judgments may also be seen as expressions of 
moral judgments similar to those of Ayer's’ analysis of the moral 
judgment. Ayer viewed value expressions as influencing the feelings 
of someone else, Kohlberg offers stage four orientation in the fol- 
lowing example: A young manexpresses displeasure at having an arti- 
cle stolen from him and asserted that Kohlberg himself would be 
angry if a similar incident happened to him, 

Kohlberg succinctly sums up stage five motivation for moral judg- 
ment as analogous to the relationship of the government to the con- 
stitution. Stage five is the lower portion of the third level of Kohl- 
berg's paradigm and is discovered to be principled thinking. Stage 
five thinking involves rationales in harmony with a social contract 
system. The orientation of this type of moral judgment is in terms 
of individual rights which are legalistically conceived procedures es- 
tablished by a society in which an individual is living. This is the 
penultimate stage and judgments are conceived in terms of principles 
utilized and established by the society in which an individual is living. 

The ultimate stage finds individuals developing personal moral prin- 
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ciples. These principles, however, must hold for all others at all 
times. Such principles are above the relationship of the individual 
to the government, 

Kohlberg thinks that the ultimate moral judgment should be based 
on considerations coming from philosophers of the formalist school, 
particularly Kant, Hare, and Rawls. The prescriptivist and universal 
nature of the judgment on this level is emphasized by Kohlberg. As 
the individual makes increasingly complex differentiations of the 
movement from "is" to "ought," more consistency is found in the 
judgment. Kohlberg claims that this is what Kant stressed, i.e., 
the criterion of consistency. In this line, Kohlberg writes, 

The claim of principles is that it defines the right for anyone in 
any situation. In contrast, conventional morality defines good 
behavior for a Democrat, but not a Republican, for an American 
but not for a Vietnamese, for a father but not for a son. 

Kohlberg issues the following caveat to those who would study his 
scheme, If a subject says, "I hold the following principle, " one can- 
not, ipso facto assume that the subject is speaking from a principled 
-. framework. To say that such and such is one's principle may simply 
mean that one likes or dislikes a practice or one might simply be 
stating that one approves or disapproves of a practice, 


What then are legitimate principles? Kohlberg seems to think that 
one who understands abstract principles of justice will, ergo, arrive 
at legitimate principles on which to make moral judgments. Certain 
principles developed by recent philosophers, such as the principle of 


"yeversibility," and "prescriptivity, " would be operating at stage 
six. We have previously noted the Kantian flavor of this stage which 
would appear to indicate that the "categorical imperative" is oper- 
ating at this level, therefore, corresponding to Kohlberg's criterion 
of "consistency," 

An understanding of these six stages is crucial to grasping Kohl- 
berg's position. The stages lie at the heart of the Kohlberg thesis 
and their’ significance to his work cannot be overestimated, Kohlberg 
claims for his stages an empirical basis, because he collected evi- 
dence from many parts of the world, 

However cogent the stages appear to be, difficulties are to be de- 
tected immediately when Kohlberg's paradigm is inspected from an 
interdisciplinary framework, A particularly general criticism, ap- 
plying to all "stage theories," especially to the many that arose in 
the wake of Darwin's theory of evolution, is simply this: Is there 
both demonstrable continuity and clear step-wise change in the object 
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described? In many cases, the evidence that supports the one tends 
to negate the other, The various animals in Darwin's scheme are 
linked theoretically but not observationally. In other words, the 
steps (species) are clear but the connection process (mutation) be- 
tween them is generally not. (The competitive selection, of course, 
is often seen.) In the case of individual ontological development, the 
identity of the object (the human child in our present case) is clear, 
but the separation of the "stages" is often not. To save the notion 
of the stages as a generality, one must admit exceptions, hybridiza- 
tion, blurring of transition, fixation, reversion, and other compli- 
cations, because observed behavior often doesnot match the "theory." 
A similar problem looms in the economic theories of cycles, which 
must appear to leads and lags to make the data fit the model, and 
critics note that with enough lead and lag, any data will fit any model. 
Another comparison might be Lewis Morgan's classic attempt to dis- 
tribute marriage forms from promiscuity to monogamy along an evo- 
lutionary gradient. Anthropologists question the validity, since the 
various types have been observed contemporaneously and common 
sense argues that monogamy has probably always been around, The 
problem is often compounded when we try to read into individual on- 
togeny some parallel to racial phylogeny, The similarities are super- 
ficial compared to the whole process biologically and might be the 
same socially, All such theories have the semblance of universality 
at the expense of denying actual diversity. "The good entomologist 
steps on the bugs he can't identify, " 

Kohlberg would like to believe that he has validated his stages 
cross-culturally and, thereby, discovered some universal gradient of 
human moral development. However, in using his method of forced 
choice between dilemmas, it is difficult to adduce any compelling 
uniformity between greatly different cultures. Even the definition 
of incest varies greatly if you include primitive culture, and between 
modern industrial societies differences between socialist and capi- 
talist methods of distributing goods and services invalidate Kohlberg's 
favorite "dilemma" of stealing medicine or food in order to save a 
life, (On the other hand, lying about meeting production quotas may 
exhibit a reversed relation to "morals.") If one views "morals" as 
some kind of fit between personal behavior and social order, varia- 
tions in social order necessitate variations in personal behavior, and 
even very abstract formulations fall short of universality. This is 
no news to anthropologists or to trained moral philosophers, but 
when psychologists reinvent these fields, they rediscover it. Chil- 
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dren do not develop adult morality quite as neatly as tadpoles change 
into frogs, 


Conclusion 


Even a brief reflection about ordinary adult behavior will show that 
we make numerous demands in relation to other people's demands 
which might be regarded as moral choices, However, just like children 
we treat many of these as mere conformity to rules we do not re- 
spect or as deliberate exchange to gain reciprocal behavior. A man 
who calls himself a Liberal may slow down to what he regards as an 
absurdly low speed limit when he sees a police car, while he is on his 
way to participate ina civil rights demonstration at which he hopes 
to get arrested inorder to challenge some other law which he opposes 
on carefully constructed principles. Any reader can supply a broad 
range of personal examples, including mixed types. 

In short, it would appear that what Kohlberg has provided is a ty- 
pology, rather than either a theory to explain moral development or 
incontestable evidence of a necessary gradient. If one needs more 
"stages" than Piaget's three, Kohlberg's six may serve. On the other 
hand, if they are merely useful names of observations and one dis- 
cerns different styles of behaving, one might feel free to name them 
himself without any moral qualms about committing heresy. 
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PHENOMENOLOGY AND THE ART OF TEACHING 
George Kovacs 


1, From the early days of its history, phenomenology represents 
in many ways an art of teaching and learning about the world and man. 
Phenomenology can be an art of teaching precisely because it is the 
result of living learning--of a noetic contact between man and his 
world, The art of teaching (others and oneself as well) includes not 
just the explanation of acquired knowledge, but also shows the way 
to the acquisition of knowledge. The attitude of questioning beyond 
questioning, the search for the foundation of all knowledge, should 
be the guiding principle of all teaching and learning. However, this 
does not mean that the familiarity with the phenomenological inter- 
pretation of knowing guarantees the mastery of good teaching. There 
are good theoreticians of phenomenological epistemology who do not 
know how to communicate phenomenology in a phenomenological man- 
ner, There are practitioners of phenomenology inthe art of teaching 
who never formally studied either phenomenology or epistemology. 
A hidden and implicit phenomenology, no doubt, may be at the root 
of a phenomenological praxis. Merleau-Ponty remarks that "phe- 
nomenology can be practiced and recognized as a mode or style of 
thinking, existing as a movement before reaching complete philo- 
sophical consciousness."! Thus he finds phenomenology in Hegel and 
Kierkegaard, in Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud. The true meaning of 
phenomenology isnot simply the gift of a particular phenomenological 
text of Husserl, Heidegger, or others; it is something we find in 
ourselves, a part of our nature, or something we are, "Phenomenol- 
ogy is accessible only through a phenomenological method"? as Mer- 
leau-Ponty likes to insist, Phenomenology ultimately cannot be ex- 
plained (Husserl) but only recognized and practiced by those who are 
(live) in it (Scheler, Camus). . 

What, then, is the contribution of phenomenology to the art of 
teaching? Does phenomenology have any word of wisdom for profes- 
sors of philosophy, psychology, literature, and the sciences? Can 
the study of phenomenology have a promoting influence on professional 
growth in a manner recognizable by both students and appropriate 
administrators? An answer to these questions in the affirmative 
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can be based only on the educational significance of the phenomeno- 
logical conception of human knowing and thinking. Phenomenology is 
formation in genuine thinking and a cultivation of epistemological 
freedom; it is a process of becoming free. Phenomenology, there- 
fore, can be described as the effort of liberating the logos shared 
by the human being. The art of teaching--the dialogue between the 
master and the disciple--is more than the mastery of the techniques 
of communication; it is a common enterprise between different 
frames of mind--an art of transcending towards a logos that is com- 
mon to all who attempt to turn their eyes towards the light. Teach- 
ing, the art of Socratic dialogue, is nourished by the attitude of 
opening up oneself towards transcendence, by a willingness to listen 
to the self-manifestation of beings, things, others, and the world. 
The Socratic ideal of teaching becomes viable through a phenomeno- 
logical interpretation of the process of human knowing. An activity 
of teaching (be it in the field of philosophy, the sciences, or the 
arts) according to the Socratic and the phenomenological perspective, 
should not be regarded as a skillful application of strategies (tech- 
niques) designed to accomplish pre-established behavioural objectives, 
but rather should be recognized as an art maieutic, as an attempt to 
reawaken the attitude of research, the sense of wonder (ravos 

of Yaupal ely) in encountering the world as cosmos, The art of 
teaching in this sense, then, is not just the cultivation of knowledge 
but is a cultivation of a concern with the person; the knower cannot 
be ignored in the process of knowing. The phenomenological word of 
wisdom on the activity of teaching is that good teaching happens as 
an art and not as atechnique; the science of teaching should be com- 
plemented by the art of teaching and learning. 

The history of the liberal arts in the institutions of learning repre- 
sents a constant reminder of the liberating significance of teaching 
and learning. The presence of the mind-expanding and person-culti- 
vating function of good teaching and professing in the disciplines of 
the liberal arts (in the forms of required courses or as ideals of a 
college of arts and sciences) is no more and no less than a symbolic 
presence, The mind-expanding and person-cultivating function of the 
art of teaching is not limited to the disciplines of the liberal arts; 
it should be acharacteristic of the art of teaching as such in all the 
branches of human knowledge, Philosophy and the human sciences 
should have the greatest though not the exclusive responsibility in 
this regard, The cultivation of genuine thinking should be an element 
of all forms of striving for knowledge. If the liberal arts and the 
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sciences or philosophy are cultivated in the context of erudition an1 
enculturation, then they lose their liberating potential. The most 
significant contribution of phenomenological insights to the art of 
teaching may well be not a modernization of teaching but rather a 
driving back of both the art of teaching and the nature of the disci- 
plines taught to their original potential. 

2. The main task of all activity of teaching consists in teaching 
something (as defined by the particular discipline) and at the same 
time teaching the art of thinking (as far as this is not excluded by 
the particular methodology of either the discipline or the professor). 
The professor of mathematics and of ancient Greek alike may exhort 
their students majoring in physical education by reminding them of 
mind-expanding and thought-provoking potentials challenged in their 
disciplines. The professor of logic would have, perhaps, the strong- 
est claim in this regard inspite of the possible doubts of some skep- 
tical colleagues and cynical students. The art of teaching is often 
"measured" by its effectiveness in bringing about the art of thinking. 
But how does the art of thinking happen? Do we know what the limi- 
tations, powers, and the key qualities of thinking are? There are 
philosophers who, not necessarily in a self-serving manner, claim 
that thinking as such takes place primarily, if not exclusively, in 
philosophy. 3 The relationship between phenomenology and the art of 
teaching is given in the phenomenological notion of human thinking; 
both may be described as a process of humanization, of becoming 
free, of man opening-up himself in encountering the world and the 
other. 

Human thinking is not a going backwards (reflection) upon oneself 
or the past, but is atensionand an attention that takes man forward 
to become a being who is able to understand and to take his "stand" 
in cosmos and history. Human thinking, the exercise of somehow al- 
lowing the presence of logos in man ( Egor Léyov Eyor ), how- 
ever, is often reduced to the power of logical reasoning. The final 
result of the abstractive and rationalistic view of thinking is the 
absolutization of positive and technological science. This frame of 
mind is geared to empower man to be "master and possessor of na- 
ture" (Descartes) and establishes the rule of calculative (computer- 
type) forms of thinking according to Heidegger's remarks on the 
status of thinking in Western culture. Thus man dominates things 
andhis fellow maninstead of being with them or respecting them for 
what they are. Phenomenological research intends to recapture the 
original structure of thinking by "listening to" beings and Being (Hei- 
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degger), by going "to the things themselves" (Husserl), The listening 
to and the giving a voice (language) to human experiences is never ac- 
complished; it demands or calls for unceasing new beginnings. Phe- 
nomenological thinking establishes its own limits by recognizing the 
difference between the field of experience (existence) and the field 
of thought (ideality). Merleau-Ponty explains the self-limiting as- 
pect of thinking in the following words: ",,.our existence is too 
tightly held in the world to be able to know itself as such at the 
moment of throwing itself into it...it requires the field of ideality 
in order to know and conquer its facticity,"4 Human thinking brings 
the world to light and reflection emulates (tries to adequate) the 
unreflective life of consciousness, The human word is the excess 
(superabundance) of our existence above natural being.5 

The mind today is trained to be open in one or perhaps two con- 
vergent perspectives: what is my opinion and what is not my opinion. 
The following expressions illustrate this one-mindedness: "I think, " 
"think for yourself," "in my opinion," "be open-minded," "I am not 
sure." An overdose of this vocabulary may well be a desperate at- 
tempt of compensation for the lack of thinking and the result of ig- 
noring the different types of thinking. Both the application of the 
phenomenological method and the use of phenomenological insights in 
many fields of knowing (language, psychoanalysis, history, art, cul- 
ture, mythology) contributes to a more refined analysis of the dif- 
ferent types (levels) of thinking and to a more accurate interpreta- 
tion of the different perspectives of human knowing. The art of 
teaching in general and the art of teaching the disciplines of the 
liberal arts in particular, should aim at liberating the mind from 
the prison of "one way" thinking (disguised in the form of exactitude, 
exakte Denken) and thus opens the way towards a much stronger and 
essential thinking (wesentliche Denken) which has the courage to let 
"the truth of Being come to language" according to Heidegger's ex- 
pression, 

3. The art of teaching inspired by the phenomenological attitude 
is not a power of imposition allowing the illusion of autonomy, but 
an attitude of unfolding the actualizing forces of the human person. 
This is why the educational and teaching function should be rooted in 
a relationship of dialogue. According to Buber's words: "The help 
that men give each other in becoming a self leads the life between 
man to its height.""7 Education can bring out the best or provoke the 
worst inthe human person. The teaching of philosophy and the liberal 
arts shall bring out the best in man by cultivating the capacity to 
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interpret the signs of the many realms of beings not in a frame of 
mind of domination and terror, but in an attitude of thankfulness 
and courage. 

The art of thinking and philosophizing belongs to the very nature 
of the human being; the forms of liberating thinking cannot be exor- 
cized from the temples of learning by a policy of benign neglect. 
According to Aristotle all men philosophize and they must do so if 
only to show the fruitlessness of philosophy. In the words of C.S. 
Pierce, "Those who neglect philosophy have metaphysical theories as 
much as other ... only they have rude, false, and wordy theories. 
Some think to avoid the influence of metaphysical errors by paying 
no attention to the metaphysics: but experience shows that these 
men beyond all others areheld in an iron vice of metaphysical theory 
because they buy theories that they never called into question. No 
man is as enthralied by metaphysics as the totally uneducated; no 
man is so free from its dominion as the metaphysician himself, "8 
Pierce draws the conclusion that since we do have a view of things 
we should construct it carefully. The art of teaching, therefore, 
may be defined as such a careful construction of human knowledge. 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE: EXISTENTIAL MARXISM? 
Wayne Northcutt 


"Je suis l'enfant naturel d'un couple 
diabolique, le fascisme et le stalinisme. " 
-- Bernard-Henri Levy, La Barbarie a 
visage humain. 


Recently, France witnessed the emergence of a group of young 
writers/philosophers who have unleashed a stirring philosophical and 
political debate. Known to Frenchmen as the "New Philosophers, " 
these thinkers include the former Communist and Maoist Andre 
Glucksmann, Bernard-Henri Levy, Jean-Marie Benoist, Jean-Paul 
Dolle, Maurice Clavel, Christian Jambet, and Guy Lardreau. Their 
criticism of institutionalized Marxist-Leninist thought as well as 
the overriding emphasis on the "State" asa liberating agent in Western 
Philosophy has already drawn a sharp attack from older philosophers 
and leftists in France, ! The best known of the New Philosophers, 
Andre Blucksmann2 (La Cuisiniere et le mangeur d'hommes, 1975, and 
Les Maitres penseurs, 1977) and Bernard-Henri Levy? (La Barbarie a 
visage humain, 1977) contend that their thoughts do not constitute a 
philosophy. Glucksmann, for example, has stated: 

. .. This is not "new philosophy" but philosophy renewed, the 
ability to open one's eyes and be amazed--the refusal to allow 
oneself to be swept along on the rails of pre-constructed thought, 
the century-and-a-half old by-product of an illustrious bearded 
man [a reference to Marx].4 
Philosophy or philosophy renewed, their books and articles, plus 
numerous television interviews, are causing deep reflection and de- 
bate in a country that is at an important juncture in its political 
history. 

In order to fully understand the political and philosophical signifi- 
cance of "la nouvelle philosophie," this paper will attempt to view it 
in its social and intellectual context. Most, if not all, of the New 
Philosophers participated in the momentous student/worker strike 
of May-June 1968 that almost toppled De Gaulle, even though the 
French Communist Party supported De Gaulle's Government. The 
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thoughts of the New Philosophers are obviously molded by that experi- 
ence as well as the intellectual synthesis that the "evenements" of 
1968 forged--Existential Marxism. Writing prior to the emergence 
of the New Philosophers, one perceptive historian of ideas discussed 
the significance of this new intellectual synthesis: 
Existential Marxism emerged as a social theory suited to com- 
prehend the conditions and contradictions of advanced industrial 
society, to articulate the situation of various groups in this 
society and to provide anew kind of theory for the human sci- 
ences that sees the scientist not as value-free or objective but 
implicated in the object of his knowledge. Existential Marxism 
might thus be considered both as the "ideology" of an emerging 
radical coalition and as a theoretical advance in its own right, 
This scholar defined Existential Marxism as "a non-Leninist Marxism 
that conceptualizes advanced industrial society in a way that points 
toward the elimination of its alienating structures; that looks to all 
the relations of daily life, not simply to relations of production, to 
make society intelligible; that picks up from existentialism the ef- 
fort to capture human beings in the moment of their active creation 
of their world, in their subjectivity; and, finally, that rejects the 
attempt to have aclosed theory complete within itself, "6 An analy- 
sis of the way in which Glucksmann and Levy view 1) the State, 2) 
History, and 3) human nature, will demonstrate that "la nouvelle 
philosophie" is a by-product of Existential Marxism and is one of the 
legacies of 1968. 


The State 

Glucksmann and Levy attack the sacred notion in Western Philosophy 
that the State is a liberating agent, Both thinkers argue vehemently 
that the State is an obstacle to human freedom, According to Glucks- 
mann, the overriding emphasis on the State prepares the masses for 
non-resistance (non-critical thought)and aids the development of the 
totalitarian State. In his best-selling book "Les Maitres penseurs, " 
Glucksmann criticizes the German philosophers Fichte, Hegel, Marx, 
and Nietzsche for propagating the idea that freedom and human sal- 
vation are linked to the State.” Moreover, he contends that Western 
Civilization has been riding on the rails of thought produced by these 
philosophers and it is time to get off--failure to do so could produce 
another totalitarian episode, 

In "La Cuisiniere et le mangeur d'hommes" Glucksmann attempts 
to show the way in which institutionalized Soviet Marxism led to the 
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Gulag: 
I have shown that Marxism was necessary to make concentration 
camps, as Nazism needed Buchenwald or Auschwitz, ... Ire- 
proach Marx with having traced a certain number of intellectual 
routes: the cult of the total and final Revolution, of the State 
that terrorizes for the good of the collectivity, and of Social 
Science that permits the masses to be guided in spite of them- 
selves, These paths donot lead directly to the Gulag but to non- 
resistance to the Gulag. The master thinkers lay down their 
guns in the face of the first upsurge of a terrorism which ap- 
peals precisely to the Revolution, Science, and the State, 8 

Thus, the State can become a substitute brain ruling in the name of 

humanity. 
What makes the State so dangerous to Glucksmann is the straight- 
jacket of ideology which States use to legitimize their existence and 
insure mass conformity. An example of the use of such a straight- 
jacket is the Soviet Union--yet, for Glucksmann, "the Gulag Archi- 
pelago is the most advanced point in the West.... Moscow, the 
capital of oriental despotism? Nonsense, it is the pinnacle of western 
despotism. n9 To explain why the State's ideology is so dangerous, 
he turns to Solzhenitsyn: 
. . » Solzhenitsyn is the best historian of contemporary Russia. 
He says that Macbeth is a criminal who kills seven victims. 
Multiplication is necessary to execute six million and then sixty; 
the multiplier is ideology and, in Russia, it was Marxist ideology. 
This ideology functioned so as to radicalize a tendency that had 
already existed in Russia prior to the Revolution: forced western- 
ization, 19 

Ideology, therefore, functions in such a way to magnify the sins of 

the State. 

Glucksmann's fears of the State and its corresponding ideology are 
not limited to the Soviet Union, It is obvious from reading both "La 
Cuisiniere et le mangeur d'hommes" and "Les Maitres penseurs," that 
this is a general concern. Moreover, when French leftists accused 
him of saying that the left in France is or will be the Gulag, Glucks- 
mann denied the charge. However, he refuses to guarantee the left 
against all risks of a Gulag--he refuses to exclude this possibility 
a priori, 11 Therefore, any State--Socialist or Liberal--has the po- 
tential to render its subjects passive, non-thinking, and one-dimen- 
sional, 

Levy, who is less philosophical but more polemical than Glucks- 
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mann, shares similar fears about the dehumanizing power of the 
modern State, In "La Barbarie a visage humain, " Levy borrows a 
term from Machiavelli and uses the word "Prince" synonymously with 
the State. He even has a chapter entitled "The Prince Is The Other 
Name For The State, "12 A constant theme of Levy's book is that 
the State is a dominant factor of human existence that is not under- 
stood, Social theorists, Rousseau for example, argue that prior to 
the development of the State, man existed in’'a "state of nature," 
Levy, however, criticizes this idea by arguing that the State, or 
some form of controlling power, existed in the beginning of man- 
kind's existence, 13 

Levy calls Solzhenitsyn the "Dante of our times" (also "our Shake- 
speare")"* for warning humanity against the totalitarian horrors of 
the Soviet brand of Marxism, Solzhenitsyn's "The Gulag Archipelago" 
has demonstrated that the reliance on astrong State can produce not 
only the fascism of Nazi Germany, but thehorrors of Stalinist Russia 
as well, In short, the State is not necessarily a vehicle that carries 
humanity to freedom, but an obstacle that can lead to non-freedom, 

Discussing the young dissidents that are surfacing in Italy today-- 
an Italy in which the Communist Party seems eager to share power 
with bourgeois parties, especially the Christian Democrats--Levy 
posits his view of the totalitarian State of the future: 

The have-nots, students unable to land jobs, and workers who 
have lost theirs, are revolting against this series of legislative 
"coups d'etat", this slow transformation of a rightist govern- 
ment into a police state, and the rigidity coaxed by the Commu- 
nist Party. There is one new development with an incalculable 
influence, For the first time in Europe a rebellion of young 
workers, students and the unemployed has chosen as its principal 
target the glorious workers' party, For the first time tens of 
thousands of men and women--the lost children of this century, 
amnesiac heirs of May 1968--have said and demonstrated that, 
"even if socialism makes the people happy, they must still fight 
against socialism as agrowing form of power" [my italics]. For 
the first time, therefore, a strong mass movement has thrown 
in everyone's face the new truth that the totalitarian state of 
the future probably will be one of programmed prosperity and 


institutionalized well-being. The Socialist utopia, once it has 
come about, is the consummate form of order and the police 
state, 16 


Levy has alsocharged that the modern totalitarian State isnot made- 
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up of police, but "intellectuals in power, "17 Both Levy and Glucks- 
mann, then, point out the totalitarian pressures that exist in the 
welfare State of neo-capitalism and the bureaucratic State of modern 
Socialism. For the New Philosophers, the power of the modern State 
with its reliance on ideology and technology as a means of political 
socialization and thought control is a barrier to human liberation. 


History 

Another sacred cow that both Glucksmann and Levy denounce is the 
idea in Western historiography that "progress" is embedded in the 
historical process, Since the beginning of Christianity, Western 
thinkers have viewed History as linearly progressive--through History 
mankind is marching onward and upward. With the Enlightenment 
this notion of progress became the foundation of Liberalism, and 
later in the nineteenth century the foundation of Marxism. 

Glucksmann questions this notion of progress and attempts to ex- 
plain why despotism has been written off in the name of progress, 
In "La Cuisiniere et le mangeur d'hommes," an analysis of Soviet 
totalitarianism, Glucksmann focuses on Stalinism, the creation of 
concentration camps in the USSR, and the French "blindness" to such 
horrors, He maintains that French leftists, including Jean-Paul 
Sartre, failed to speak out against Soviet totalitarianism because of 
the notion of progress in Western History/thought, especially Marx- 
ism. The logic of institutionalized Marxist thought dictated the 
following: 

. .. The edification and the consolidation of the Soviet Union 

and the Gulag Archipelago, The secret is in the "and", ... 

Binding the two in a Marxist discourse. To question Russia is 

to question ourselves, it is to question the Russia in ourselves, 
The implanting of a rigid Marxist theory in Russia facilitated the 
construction of a national prison, according to Glucksmann. More- 
over, Western Marxism defended that prison because it was viewed 
as progressive compared to Western Liberalism, Historical systems 
of thought founded on the notion of inevitable progress have prepared 
the way for the modern totalitarian State, 

Levy declares in "La Barbarie a visage humain" that the idea of 
progress is reactionary because this belief which has penetrated 
Western consciousness can be used to legitimize totalitarian horrors. 
The totalitarian regimes of both Hitler and Stalin are proof that 
History is not linear and irreversable, 19 Por Levy, the idea of pro- 
gress in History is nothing more than an "organized mirage "--a mirage 
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created by the State, 29 

Here is where Levy links the rationale for a strong State with the 
idea of progress in History. He suggests that those who believe in a 
philosophy of History where progress is central are lending support 
to the belief in andneed for a better world, a world that can be fash- 
ioned only with the instrument of a strong State. Thus, these be- 
liefs, central to Western thought, can be used to legitimize reaction 
in the name of progress. 21 This is why Levy is insistent on pointing 
out that he is "the child of a diabolical couple, fascism and Stalin- 
ism. 122 

Levy hurls more spears at Western historiography. One chapter 
of his recent book is entitled "History Does Not Exist." In this 
chapter he discusses the subjective nature of History and argues 
that "History" exists only in the "head" of the historian, Yet, the 
head of the historian is a function of the strong State--in short, 
History is a reflection of the State. Moreover, the State plays a 
paramount role in the political construction of reality that histori- 
ans take as their subjects. Levy notes that "the first known History 
is the History of dynasties; that the first historians have been with- 
out doubt, in the West, historians of kings. "23 In the past, the 
State has needed History, but History has also needed the State, The 
New Philosophers, therefore, are skeptical of the rhetoric of pro- 
gress, 


Human Nature 
Another sacred idea of Western Civilization that both Glucksmann 
and Levy debunk is that man is perfectible, Since the Enlightenment, 
Western thought has been imbued with the notion that men and women 
can be rendered perfect. Both Liberalism and Marxism, the twin 
philosophical offshoots of the Enlightenment, stress that evil in 
society is a product of external factors, i.e., faulty institutions 
and/or outdated economic systems. Once these external factors 
are corrected, argue Liberals and Marxists, the basic goodness of 
man will prevail, The New Philosophers, however, disagree. 
Glucksmann argues that human nature is neither good nor bad, but 
contains both aspects of being: 
We are the "nomads of time," Nadja Mandelstram suggests, 
capable of the best andthe worst, more often of the worst than 
of the best, but capable of reflecting on this double aspect of 
ourselves, In his "Chroniques de la resistance," Valentino Moroz 
refers to a small tribe living in the Carpathians, It has resisted 
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the Rumanians, Hungarians, Poles, Austrians and Russians. 
These men have a god who is neither ge nor evil, but like a 
double-edged sword, We are the same, 4 

Here, Blucksmann reunites the angelic and satanic potential of man, 

Human nature for Blucksmann, however, has an imitative quality 
that hinders the development of critical thought, the true path to 
freedom, He believes that "we have resisted totalitarianism by imi- 
tating that which we resist--a large organization is exchanged for a 
larger organization, a State for a State, secret police for secret 
police. To be a dissident is to resist even the temptation of imi- 
tating."25 In escaping the responsibility of freedom, modern man 
has delegated the functions of thought and action to others, Glucks- 
mann declares: 

We have delegated the care of thought, resistance, reflection 
and hope toa class, a State, anda party. Too often in France 
the man on the street jumps on a bandwagon; that is to say, he 
places his destiny in the hands of large organizations, 
Only the critically thinking masses can institute and preserve true 
human freedom--a maximum of self-determination and a minimum of 
alienation, 

Similar to Glucksmann, Levy argues as well that human nature 
contains both good and evil. Intellectuals who defend the idea that 
man is perfectible only serve to strengthen the power of the State. 
The intellectual of the future, according to Levy, can speak to the 
best aspects of human nature by being a moralist "in the classic 
sense, the one of Kant, Camus, or Merleau-Ponty."27 Levy calls 
for the intellectual to generate a moral scepticism to insure that 
humanity willnot witness the atrocities of another totalitarian State. 
Understanding the complexities of human nature, for both Levy and 
Glucksmann, is an important step away from despotism and a step 
towards human freedom, 

The analysis of the three categories above--the State, History, 
and human nature--reveals the extent to which Glucksmann and Levy 
can be considered Existential Marxists, Separating the Existential 
from the Marxist strains of their thought, we find that the New 
Philosophers, similar to Existentialists of the past, focus on the 
individual at the expense of the State, As philosophers they discuss 
the need for self-actualized individuals in order to cope with the 
totalitarian pressures of the modern world, Furthermore, Glucks- 
mann and Levy, like classic Existentialists, fail to see progress in 
the unfolding of History; instead they see the "nothingness"--perhaps 
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a destructive nothingness--of the Existential universe, In order to 
give meaning to one's life inthis confrontation with nothingness, the 
New Philosophers are calling for a return to sceptical thought to 
facilitate a rethinking of old categories, especially leftist categor- 
ies, and action based on this new brand of critical thought. In brief, 
they are calling for a return to philosophy, or "philosophy renewed" 
in Glucksmann's terms, as a way for all to give meaning to their 
lives that are increasingly dominated by the demands and encroach- 
ments of the State, 

Nevertheless, the message of the New Philosophers has strong 
Marxist strains as well, Marx and Lenin, for example, realized that 
the State represented class interests and that the State was oppres- 
sive, Moreover, both argued that true freedom would come only when 
the State "withered away." On this point the New Philosophers are 
very close to Marxist-Leninist thought. Where they differ is on the 
liberating potential of the State, Lenin, for instance, in "State and 
Revolution" maintained that the State can play a double role--on the 
one hand, it can be an instrument of oppression, and on the other, an 
instrument of liberation, 28 The New Philosophers, however, are 
reluctant to acknowledge the liberating potential of the State, 

Although the emphasis of "la nouvelle philosophie" on the primacy 
of the individual is one of the Existential strains of their thought, 
it is also Marxist. The young Marx, the humanist, centered on the 
rights of the individual (or the non-rights as the case may be) in 
bourgeois society, 29 Another common point between the New Phi- 
losophers and Marxist thought is their view of human nature, While 
arguing against the idea that man is perfectible, Glucksmann and 
Levy both say that man--who is both good and evil--has the potential 
to maximize the good and minimize the evil with sceptical and re- 
flective thought. In many respects the Marxist concept of dialecti- 
cal materialism and class conflict encompasses the New Philosophers' 
view of human nature, 

While publication of Glucksmann and Levy's books has brought them 
criticism from the left, both thinkers publicly identify themselves 
as leftists, Glucksmann and Levy are hostile to the French Commu- 
nist Party which sided with De Gaulle and helped to crush the "evene- 
ments"of May-June 1968; yet, both thinkers seem to favor Socialism 
if it is a truly humanistic Socialism that doesnot trample "les liber- 
ties" of the man in the street, Glucksmann recently declared: 

It is said that Glucksmann wrote a book on the French situation, 
and that heclaims, "The left is or will be the Gulag." The texts 
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indicate that I have never said this, but the leftist parties have 
a tendency to understand me in this manner, If the shoe fits, 
wear it, I have done worse to say: left, therefore Gulag. I have 
not been so hypocritical as to exclude the possibility a priori. I 
have not hypothetically guaranteed the left against all risks of a 
Gulag. I did not say, from the outset, that the Gulag is the 
backwardness of the Moujik (Elleinstein), a specifically "Asiatic" 
phenomenon (Attali), or a consequence of an error in reading of 
Marx (Althusser), 39 


Levy, on the other hand, was once an advisor to Francois Mitterrand, 
head of the French Socialist Party, and defends democratic Social- 
ism. He is not so much concerned with Socialist economics, but with 
the way in which Socialism might be institutionalized: "If it is demo- 
cratic Socialism, okay, but I fear it would be something else. n31 


The origins of "la nouvelle philosophie" are found in the events and 
experience of the student/worker strike of May-June 1968, While 
most of the New Philosophers participated in the 1968 upheaval, they 
are now reflecting on their actions, As Glucksmann stated: 


An entire generation--that of 1968--has retained the capacity to 
be amazed, It has known activism; now it is reflecting. The at- 
tempt to think by means of one's own capacities, outside schools 
and organisations, seems to be less a question of age than of 
the era... 


The global call for participatory democracy that surfaced in the 1960's 
and climaxed in 1968, is now being given theoretical and philosophical 
foundations by the bricklayers themselves--the New Philosophers. 

Although the New Philosophers can be viewed as Existential Marx- 
ists, their general outlook seems tobe part of a larger philosophical/ 
political current that is sweeping Western Europe, de-Stalinized 
Marxism, In this regard, "Eurocommunism" is another manifestation 
of this attempt to view Marxist-Leninist thought critically and ad- 
just it to fit the conditions (material and psychological) of post- 
industrial society. 29 Perhaps unwittingly, the emergence of Euro- 
communism in France, Italy, and Spain in the early 1970's gave added 
impetus to the rise of the New Philosophers, The intellectual and 
political currents now in motion in Western Europe could produce 
even more "heretical" movements in the future, 
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MODERNIZATION AND DEMODERNIZATION: 
A CONFLICT OF VALUES 


Thomas A, Brindley 


The Modern period is more than an historical era, more than a way 
of life, and more than a change in social structure and economic- 
technological function, It is astate of mind, a configuration of social 
values and attitudes, or as Inkeles and Smith hypothesized in their 
book, Becoming Modern, 1 it is an ethos. The modern world, said 
Robert Redfield years ago when he devised the folk-urban continuum, 
represents categorical, qualitative changes from the primitive- 
peasant world, notably in two major aspects, First, Redfield said 
that the folk societies, or primitive-peasants, were organic innature 
where the individual, the group, the tribe, the natural world, and, 
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indeed, the whole universe were tied together in a sort of psychic 
union, where each member felt himself or herself apart of the whole 
in a natural community of mutual-cooperative interrelationships, In 
contrast, the modern urbanite lives in a fragmented manner, where 
each person is separate and feels separate from another. And second, 
Redfield claimed that generally the motif of the folk society was 
basically moral in that all value questions, all policy decisions where 
alternative choices were to be made, were made with the idea in mind 
whether the choice was right or wrong. Ethics were uppermost in 
personal and social living. In contrast, Redfield stated that the 
modern urbanite makes value and policy decisions in accordance with 
whether they are functional or operational, That is to say, if some- 
thing works, if it is utilitarian, then that value or policy will be 
followed, Beyond Redfield's seminal model, social scientists and 
philosophers have delineated the distinctions between the kinds of 
societies that were premodern from those that are now largely 
modern.2 It is important to remember mainly that these distinc- 
tions are not merely in quantity, size, or scale, but that the two 
modes of life--pre-modern and modern--are qualitatively and cate- 
gorically different ways of thinking, representing a different state 
of mind, 

Given the modern ethos as it is and as it is rapidly changing within 
itself, as it is transforming itself, modern man is constantly faced 
with the task of dealing with the world, Many people find this easy. 
They glide through the daily decision-making process with a sense of 
accomplishment and achievement, They can manipulate the situations 
in which they find themselves so that they profit and benefit. They 
know the shortcuts; they know the connections; they are functionally 
literate in the dealings and among the sophisticated organizational 
structures of modern life, They gloat init. Modernity is "heaven 
on earth" and man's highest level of progress. Yet the future will 
get better and better, 

Then there are those who have trouble in the modern world. A re- 
cent University of Texas study claimed that twenty percent of people 
in this country--this most modernized nation of all--are "function- 
ally illiterate," These are people who are stymied by the daily tasks 
which confront them. Life is a hassle, full of anxieties and fears, 
and it contains aspects of living, such as taxation forms, job and 
school registration, the use of machines, the maze of abstract di- 
rections and regulations, and the complexities of fulfilling so many 
functions and roles, which contribute to great difficulty in modern 
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times. 

Thus, no matter how easily accepted or how fully rejected, modern 
life is problematical, With all its benefits and deficiencies modern 
life is perplexing. It is an age that is unsure of itself and unsure of 
its continued existence, To paraphrase Charles Dickens, modernity 
is "the best of times and the worst of times." We stand in the 
middle or the muddle of who we are and why we act as we do, 

The dominant value system of modernity is now being challenged 
by an emergent value system. 4 Numerous authors have stated the 
differences of values between those which seem to represent the on- 
going generally accepted ones versus newer ones which seem to chal- 
lenge and seek to modify the dominant value scheme, Charles Reich 
in The Greening of America pointed to different life styles, mainly 
among those dealing with the economy, as if they represented dis- 
tinct modes of consciousness, which Reich typified as Consciousness, 
One, Two, or Three.5 Similarly, Theodore Roszak in Where the 
Wasteland Ends prescribed anew way of life to challenge the ongoing 
corporate, affluent style.6 These authors looked to a resurgence of 
emotion and intuition, of sympathies and myth, of spiritualism and 
transcendence, of a strengthening of the subjective over the objec- 
tive, and of the affective over the cognitive domain in the "making 
of a counter culture," 

When speaking of Third World nations and ethnic groups, a revolu- 
tion of ideas has been portrayed by Ivan Illich, Paul Freire, and their 
figurative mentors, Frantz Fanon, Albert Memmi, W.T. DuBois, and 
Mahatma Gandhi.7? At the heart of their thinking is a rejection of 
modernity which is seen as colonialism and neo-imperialism, 

In the sociological literature perhaps no one has sosuccinctly stated 
the comparative differences between values of the modern world 
versus anew mode of emerging thought as have the authors of The 
Homeless Mind, Peter and Brigitte Berger and Hansfried Kellner, 
They call the emerging values a process of "demodernization," In 
economics, the late Ernst F, Schumacher challenged the ongoing 
corporate structure, which relies upon bigness and growth, by de- 
scribing in accord with the title of his book, Small is Beautiful, a 
value scheme which relies upon a new-found set of limits to growth 
and upon a state of equilibrium.9 In political theory, Walter Lipp- 
mann and Hans Morgenthau described the conflict of political values 
concerning questions about ethics, power, and authority as brought 
about by science and technology, 10 

But perhaps the quarrel over the modern world is epitomized in the 
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struggle among the philosophic social critics, Let us pit the giants 
against each other, On the one side, representing a glorification of 
the ongoing modern society and its continuance and furtherance for 
all time, are Buckminster Fuller, Walt W. Rostow, David Lilienthal, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, and Herman Kahn.11 On the other side, repre- 
senting a reinterpretation of primitive-peasant values and a rejec- 
tion of the modern corporate-urban-technological system, are Jacques 
Ellul, Erich Fromm, and Lewis Mumford.1 In one corner of the 
ring are the technocrats, the futurists, those who have faith in 
modernity as presently conceived, Inthe other corner are the human- 
ists, the moralists, who seek an alternative value system for the 
future, There is a war. And the two sides are joined, Man's destiny 
rides on the outcome, 

By way of example let us illustrate the dichotomy of values between 
the modernization ethos as dominant and the "demodernization" ethos 
(following Peter Berger), as emergent, Let us choose one aspect, 
that of individualism versus community. Such contrasts can be de- 
veloped theoretically for most of the main values affecting modern- 
ity, but that task lies outside the scope here. 

The modern stresses individualism as a supreme value; the de- 
modernist stresses community. Let us define each, Individualism 
is the belief that each separate and distinct person has unique char- 
acteristics which must be realized fully and completely in an environ- 
ment, both natural and social, which allows the person to develop 
fully in directions of his or her own choosing. The person must be 
free in aliberating society under a government that provides liberty. 
Basic human and civil rights, while conceived to be universal and in- 
alienable, are declared to be granted upon their expression. A person 
is free to discover the farthest reaches of the personality, one ex- 
ceeds one's own limits into a fully actualized and constantly redefined 
self, 

These seemingly benign meanings of liberty, freedom, self-actuali- 
zation, and individualism which were defined in the historical develop- 
ment of classic liberalism have now been extended in meaning in the 
modernization ethos, Insome of its newer connotations individualism 
has come to mean unreserved and unrestrained self-expression, ever- 
changing and fluid, depending upon the situation and relative to time, 
place, and the set of experiences in which the freedom is desired. 
Now aperson is free to "do his own thing" and she can follow a "situ- 
ation ethic," 

The modern social results of excessive individualism are well docu- 
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mented and commonly described in daily newspapers. A relativist 
value system permits many forms of strange and erratic social be- 
havior seen in widely divergent mores, customs, and practices. 
Corporate economic organizations under the name of individualism 
through such guises as the Fourteenth Amendment, "free enterprise," 
"private property," and capitalism, have allowed money, profit, pro- 
duction, consumption of goods, and materialism to reign supreme, 
causing economic considerations to be more important than other 
social values, Specialization of labor has led on one hand to closed- 
off bailiwicks of one work area from another, yet on the other hand, 
tothe development of large impersonal bureaucracies to organize and 
manage such fragmentations, Families, neighborhoods, villages and 
cities have been torn asunder by the constant and relentless separa- 
tion which at heart can be attributed to excessive individualism. 
Robert Nisbet stated, "The historic emphasis upon the individual has 
been at the expense of the associative and symbolic relationships 
that must in fact uphold the individual's own sense of integrity, "13 

The dividing line between the philosophic guideline, called individual- 
ism, and the functional result of modern technological society with 
its incumbent prerequisites, called fragmentation, is most of the 
time indiscernable, These prerequisites are high mobility, the sepa- 
ration of work and economic functions from the home and family, 
specializations of functions and roles, the separation of one social 
institution from another, such as education and religion in the sepa- 
rate school and the church, and the specialization of knowledge. Thus, 
separation, fragmentation, and specializationare but many different 
connotations of the denoted value called "individualism". The modern 
world could not exist without the belief in expansive individualism, 
Modern technology cannot exist without separation of function. And 
modern science cannot exist without the particularization of knowl- 
edge and the quantification of separate experiences, each called a 
datum, The results of modernity cannot be otherwise: functionally, 
community cannot come into existence and man will remain in a frag- 
mented, separated state of being. Individualism remains its moving 
force, 

A true community, on the other hand, is a value sought after by 
the demodernist. By definition the ideal community would be a group- 
ing of people who can treat each other individually and in face-to-face 
interpersonal relations, who can cooperate and share in order to 
achieve auniform goal, It is alocale in actual place and in the spirit, 
Inthe community everyone feels the roots of belonging and of caring 
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for each other. The community is based in the extended family or in 
common interests, either by blood or by fraternal bond. It is home. 
in the German sense of "Gemeinschaft" and "Heimat".14 while all 
primitive-peasant societies are based in the organic community, that 
pattern has been broken in modern life. And now there is a yearning 
for areformulation of the value that signifies the organic community, 

Thus, tothe futurist there is the desire to transcend place, time, 
history, and community so that the individual can seek full, unre- 
strained expression. The futurist pins these surrealistic, romantic 
dreams to the greater development of technology, to a more com- 
plete control by man of the environment, and to a manipulation of 
social and collective behavior, The futurist sees man's happiness in 
the conquering of nature and space, in the development of manage- 
ment bureaucracies and technically manipulated systems which elimi- 
nate human errors and inefficiencies, 

On the other hand, the humanist-demodernist would like to see 
man's individuality tempered inaccord with the demands and respon- 
sibilities of the organic community, The humanist sees man only 
fully developing as he or she stands in "cooperative, communal rela- 
tionships" with cthers--a new rootedness, Neighborhoods and cities 
would become places where the members would feel a union of con- 
cern, Growing up youngsters wou:d sense a continuous, not a frag- 
mented, education. And families would stay together within and 
among themselves, 

Suck is the conflict of values as I see it. Two paths--both are 
viable options, And we are very near to the makiny of decisions which 
will set our course irreversibly. 
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ABILITY GROUPING: SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL? 


Bill Waltman 


The rhetoric goes on. Does homogeneous grouping make it easier 
for students to learn? Does it provide a less stressful environment 
for slower students? Does it permit brighter students to proceed at 
a faster rate? Does it make the teaching task easier? These and 
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other benefits have been claimed by the proponents of grouping by 
ability. Just as adamant in rejecting these alleged benefits are those 
who oppose grouping practices, Many opponents of ability grouping 
add a dimension to the controversy: they believe that social class is 
a factor in ability grouping. 

This paper will attempt to examine some of the above questions. 
Because of the tendency of some writers to lump together such di- 
verse practices as tracking, ability grouping, and grouping for spe- 
cial purposes within a heterogeneous class, a definition of terms 
would appear to be in order, 

Tracking refers to a career oriented practice in which students 
are assigned to curricular "tracks", The tracks are designed to pre- 
pare students for particularkinds of jobs.1 Curricular tracks usually 
include, but are not necessarily limited to the following designations: 
(1) college prep, (2) general, and (3) vocational. Of all the types of 
grouping for instruction, tracking is perhaps the most insidious, be- 
cause once a student is placed in a particular track, it is difficult 
for him to transfer to another. If, for example, a student assigned 
to the vocational track, decides in his junior year that he would like 
to prepare for college, he may not have had the courses necessary to 
prepare him for that alternative, 

Grouping for special purposes within a heterogeneous class is a 
practice best exemplified in the elementary school when teachers 
group for reading or other instruction. Much of this grouping is 
based on ability or achievement, but it may beebased on such factors 
as the student's special interest in a particular study. 

Homogeneous grouping is defined in The Dictionary of Education as, 
"the classification of pupils for the purpose of forming instructional 
groups having ahigh degree of similarity inregard to certain factors 
that affect learning." Many different instructional arrangements 
fit this definition, and a variety of practices has emerged, each de- 
signed to improve either teaching effectiveness or learning. Almost 
all of the schemes, however, involve the variable of student ability. 
So pervasive is the practice that the terms homogeneous grouping, 
and ability grouping are used interchangeably by many educators, 
Ability grouping has been defined as, "the classifying of pupils with 
reference to intelligence, mental maturity ratings, levels of achieve- 
ment, and teacher judgment for the purposes of instruction, "2 We 
will concern ourselves with this latter practice. 

It is interesting that each generation of educators seems to believe 
that it has discovered an educational innovation in the practice of 
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ability grouping. In point of fact, the practice is almost as old as 
public education in this country. One of the first attempts at ho- 
mogeneous grouping occurred at St, Louis in 1867, where bright stu- 
dents were grouped on the basis of achievement and promoted rapidly 
through the elementary grades.3 Other attempts followed, and by 
the 1920's and 1930's, the practice was well established, 4 
Research, apparently, has lagged behind the implementation of 
ability grouping practices even to this day. It was not until 1916, 
when Whipple studied a gifted class of thirteen boys and seventeen 
girls in the fifth and sixth grades at Urbana, Illinois, that any seri- 
ous attempt was made to study homogeneous grouping under con- 
trolled conditions.5 Numerous other studies followed, and in 1929, 
R.T. Rock, in analyzing the research, concluded: 
The experimental studies of grouping which have been considered 
fail to show consistent, statistically or educationally significant 
differences between the achievement of pupils in homogeneous 
groups and pupils of equal ability in heterogeneous groups. 6 
An equally significant finding of the same analysis was that there 
was practically unanimous agreement among the teachers involved in 
the studies that the teaching situation was improved by homogeneous 
grouping. 7 
The debate, sometimes bitter, has continued over the years. Those 
who favor ability grouping have managed to cite those research studies 
which support their position, while opponents have done much the same, 
Interms of sheer numbers of studies, both sides have found support 
for their positions; however, on balance, the best conclusion is that 
the results are inconclusive. An experiment reported by the Horace 
Mann- Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation states: "ability 
grouping of itself has no important effect on the academic achieve- 
ment of students, "8 
Despite the evidence (or lack of it) concerning ability grouping and 
student achievement, teachers, in the main, continue their unflinch- 
ing support of the practice, Wilson and Schmidt, reporting a recent 
study of ability grouping, stated that two-thirds of the teachers 
they surveyed were not familiar with the research on ability group- 
ing, yet 92 percent of them felt it was instructionally effective, and 
74 percent of them practiced it. 9 
There is, of course, no such thing as a homogeneous group. In any 
group there will exist wide ranges of differences, and those differ- 
ences, as we all know, will exist in the very areas we have sought to 
homogenize. The best we can hope for in any grouping schemes is to 
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reduce the range of heterogeneity. If the range of differences can 
be reduced, and the teacher is able to ignore the remainder of dif- 
ferences, the teaching task will, undoubtedly, be made easier, The 
key is ignoring the remaining differences; for if the teacher recog- 
nizes the differences, he is back at square one. As Sykes expresses 
it: 
The teacher is able under conditions of ability grouping to aim 
for some hypothetical midpoint of instructional intensity, In 
short, hehas toworry lessabout academic individual differences 
and more about patterns of identical homework assignments and 
class presentations, 19 

Could it be, then, that teachers have justified ability grouping on 
the grounds that it is good for students, when in reality they favor 
it because it makes the teaching task easier? It is a cruel question, 
but one which needs to be asked, 

Given the evidence related tostudent achievement and ability group- 
ing, as well as that dealing with teacher effectiveness, another 
question needs to be asked: are there important social factors which 
need to be dealt with before the decision to group is made? Many 
practitioners believe so, and the evidence would seem to agree, The 
now famous Rosenthal study, which dealt with teachers and students 
in a San Francisco elementary school, concluded that "teachers ex- 
pectations of their pupils' performance may serve as self-fulfilling 
prophesies, "11 In other words, students performed as teachers ex- 
pected them to perform, If we can generalize, the effect of "label- 
ing" students is to cause teachers to view them in a particular way. 

If you ask teachers in any school to describe students in a particu- 
lar group, the description will be stereotypical of all students in- 
cluded in that group. The results of such teacher behaviors are long 
term and prejudicial to the student, 

Inanarticle published by Clearinghouse, Lefkowitz raises the ques- 
tion of whether or not we aredeliberately creating aclass system in 
education.12 An examination of grouping practices in this country 
will cause reasonable men and women to answer the question in the 
affirmative. It is, perhaps, purely coincidental that the highest 
groups contain mostly the children of the middle and upper-middle 
classes, while the lower groups are made up almost exclusively of 
lower class children, 

Ours is not the only country to become concerned that education 
has become segregated along social class lines. A study performed 
by the National Foundation for Educational Research, dealing with 
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British junior high school students, concluded that there is a posi- 
tive correlation between children's academic ability and their socio- 
metric status.13 The study by Wilson and Schmidt!4 also concluded 
that ability grouping reinforces and perpetuates segregation along 
socio-economic lines. 

Educators have long believed that students learn from their peers 
as well as from their teachers, If this is so, ability grouping syste- 
matically denies to certain children the opportunity to interact with 
the most talented of their peers, and is, therefore, a denial of equal 
educational opportunity. 

A golfing friend once illustrated the importance of peer influence 
in describing acertain golfer, "If he is playing with another hacker, " 
he said, "he just hacks around, too, and shoots his usual '90'; but if 
he is playing with a really fine golfer, he shoots 'way over his head'; 
he starts shooting 'lights out,'" 

There is reason to believe that performance in the classroom may 
be affected in the same way. That is to say, highly talented stu- 
dents sometimes bring out the very best in others, If so, all chil- 
dren should have the opportunity to interact with the best talent 
available, 
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EDUCATION AS A SIMULATION GAME: 
A CRITICAL HERMENEUTIC 


James Palermo 


My intention in this paper is to examine a specific educational game 
called "Popcorn Factory," First, I shall give a detailed description 
of the game, I shall then shift the description of the "Popcorn Fac- 
tory" into a critical hermeneutical framework, The term "critical" 
has two senses, I use "critical" first to mean an examination of the 
social-self formation of consciousness (the Hegelian notion of Bil- 
dung) in order to establish the limits and conditions of knowledge and 
to reveal "the constraints of cultural norms." In its second sense, 
"critical" refers to that aspect of the game which aims to transform 
the culture (as in the Greek notion of "Paideia"). 

Hermeneutics in its most general terms concerns itself with in- 
terpretation. The material of hermeneutics is everyday life, a "text" 
whose meanings are not clear to those who live it, Educational prac- 
tice is fundamentally a hermeneutical concern because its lived text 
is that of an inherited tradition which the child takes on and makes 
part of his/her self-understanding. My argument will be that the 
"Popcorn Factory" is a species of educational practice which must 
be critically analyzed, The analysis will move from Freud to Marcuse. 

This is the way the "Popcorn Game" was described in a May 1, 1977, 
"New York Times" article: two teachers (Mrs. K and Ms. G) loan $38 
to the pupils of their suburban Rochester, New York, class. With 
this money, the school becomes a market place where popcorn is 
bought and sold at 10-cents a bag. Mrs. K describes what the chil- 
dren do in these terms: "Each child was given his own special job in 
his own division of labor, We had a production manager, those who 
measured oil and others who measured kernels, a bagger, an inventory 
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person, and so on, all the way to the custodian, Their responsibili- 
ties were laid out for them."1 The children also engaged in activi- 
ties such as advertising and quality control where they "...created 
posters for the walls and recorded singing commercials to play in the 
lunch room and halls and decided how many bags of popcorn should be 
produced, "2 

As the game is described, attention is devoted to the explicit and 
symbolic meaning of the children's interactions as they simulate the 
operation of a modern capitalist corporation, The production and 
marketing of popcorn produced by the children and sold to their school- 
mates simulates the adult relationship between buyer and seller, 
loaner and borrower, as well as the roles within the division of labor. 
The teachers who financed this project saw it as an effective way to 
introduce the children to difficult economic concepts andas an exer- 
cise in economic problem solving. These quotes taken from the teach- 
ers themselves reveal that understanding of the game: 

Mrs, K: ".,.we began our latest project by introducing economics 
concepts to the students, We used a lot of role playing to get them 
into such things as producer-consumer concepts, food services, labor, 
tools and machinery and maintenance. Then we got into problem 
solving--'We want to make popcorn; what do we use ?'--and they (the 
children) had to come up with the answers; they had to decide the 
order of work and the concepts."3 But, the "Popcorn Factory" is 
intended not only to give children an elementary understanding of 
capitalist corporations, it is also intended to increase consumer 
awareness: ".,.they (the children) learn to sell, to evaluate what 
they are buying and to check the quality of the item as well as the 
price and quantity. "4 

The significance of the game does not restrict itself to the eco- 
nomic sphere but spills over to other traditional subject matter, A 
child is described as walking away from a transaction ',..counting 
his profit, but probably unaware that each piece of corn in that bag 
symbolized akernel of learning in mathematics, language arts, read- 
ing, writing and value, "5 

Finally, the children find in the "Popcorn Factory" a moral exem- 
plar, sanctioned and expressed in their teacher's behavior, That is 
to say, after six weeks of production, the "Popcorn Factory" was 
closed, ".,.the pupils counted their money and found they had $88. 
(With it) the $38 loan was repaid, and $50 was donated to a local 
charity, "6 

In sum, the teachers convey the view that they are teaching the 
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non-political concepts of: 

a) business management, 

b) consumer awareness, 

c) the traditional subject matters--and 

d) moral attitudes. 
But the "Popcorn Factory" is an example of, educational practice; 
therefore, it must be the case that the "Popcorn Factory" constructs 
a political and cultural definition of the world for the child. Either 
that definition reinforces the political status-quo or it is on the side 
of cultural transformation, In deciding whether the "Popcorn Fac- 
tory" reinforces the status-quo or works for cultural transforma- 
tion, one must decipher the game's deep cultural structure, The 
task is difficult, The game is the lived text of intersubjective mean- 
ings found in ordinary experience. And the message of the "Popcorn 
Factory"isnot totally clear tothe participants, because they them- 
selves understand their own behaviors only incompletely. This is be- 
cause the lived text of the school reveals one constellation of mean- 
ings, values and symbols, while it conceals another. These concealed 
meanings are a foreign text buried beneath the consciousness of the 
participants' lived experience, To speak about deep structures as 
the source of meanings hidden from consciousness is to treat lived 
text meanings as surface cultural phenomena, 

To recapitulate, my hermeneutical task in this paper is the trans- 
lation of the deep structures at work in the "Popcorn Factory." The 
attempt is one of ".,.unveiling invisible conditions and boundaries 
unperceived from inside." One perceived boundary which must be 
translated is the pleasure derived from playing the game, 

Freud's hermeneutic of the unconscious is the technique I shall use 
to unpack the deep structural meanings of that pleasure. The edu- 
cational process and the "Popcorn Factory" as a specific example is 
no longer the dialectic between the public (political) force on the 
one side and the private (psychological) formation on the other. To- 
day, the construction of the self is massively public "...formerly 
autonomous and identifiable psychical processes are being absorbed 
by the function of the individual in the state--by his public exis- 
tence,"7 Political ideology is conflated with psychological mechan- 
isms. Together, these forces define the psyche. 

Here a gloss on Freud's psychological theory of instincts is a neces- 
sary preparation for our hermeneutical critique of the "Popcorn 
Factory," Freudian psychology explains the dynamics of personality 
through the tripartite division of the id or pleasure principle, ego or 
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reality principle and superego or moral principle, 

Although each principle operates in opposition to the other, the id 
is the primary source of all psychic energy, Lacking contact with 
the world, the id acts always to reduce tension, pain, and discomfort 
and to seek pleasure, It demands immediate gratification but cannot 
distinguish a real object of satisfaction from a wish fulfillment. 
The libidinous energy of the id propels the entire system id, ego, 
superego, That energy is finite and is easily displaced from one ob- 
ject into another, Object choices are made in the context of a "war" 
of each against the other: the object choice of the id precludes that 
identical investment of energy (cathexis) by one of the opposing prin- 
ciples, ego or superego, The id is beyond good and evil; it knows no 
constraints and seeks only pleasure, The claims of the id are irre- 
concilable with the demands of the world. Now placing the id in the 
context of the game, it can be seen that the playing, i.e., selling, 
advertising, counting money, become pleasurable in themselves; 
gratification is immediate, 

The ego or reality principle is both the product and mediator of 
the interaction between id and external world, Pleasure is deferred 
and displaced into objects which the culture defines as acceptable, 
What is involved is nothing less than a transformation of instinctual 
demands and a submission of the pleasure principle to the reality 
principle, The form and expression that the reality principle takes 
is correlative to the institution and its goals, The school, for exam- 
ple, has an educative agenda which is embodied in such things as re- 
quired curricula, schedules, territoriality and hierarchical social 
relationships. The child's conformity to the reality principle appears 
as a sine quanon for the educative activity. Let me point to two 
dramatic examples that prove the case, One easily remembers how 
the renunciation of pleasure and deferred gratification was concre- 
tized in the demand, that one not be tardy or that one be able to 
produce a hall pass inorder toget to the toilet, Lack of conformity 
entailed a penalty. Consistent tardiness meant a call from the at- 
tendance teacher, Being caught in the halls without a pass meant 
after school detention, The carry-over to the adult role is realized 
in the "responsible citizen" who is prompt and who can legitimate his 
institutionalized existence, 

For the purposes of this paper, I want to consider two of the 
mechanisms at work in the formation of the ego: introjection and 
sublimation, 

Introjection is the process in which the ego takes unto itself the 
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values and standards of the culture. In this context, the values in- 
ternalized pose no apparent threat: the ego sees these standards not 
as separate from itself and out there, but as internal and its own. 
That is to say, in the school the child perceives himself as worthy 
and good as he renounces sleep to be on time for school and as the 
hall monitor acknowledges his hall pass. In fact, those who come 
late or those who are caught without a hall pass, he may deprecate 
as less worthy than he, 

In the process of sublimation, the id's sexual aim and object are 
replaced, In the transformation of the libidinal energy, satisfaction 
is never immediate; instead satisfaction is defined controlled and 
mediated by the external agency of the culture. Frustrated sexual 
aims and objects are gratified symbolically in substitute objects 
through nonsexual activities. Marcuse indicates that in sublimation 
",,.something new is created, a house, a community tool in a group 
and for a group."8 For example, the school child learns that doing 
his "fair share" of the work of selling candy bars to his neighbors 
may help provide the money needed to finance a class trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This description sets into place a Freudian analysis of the school 
which is essentially non-political, But our basic premise has been 
that educational practice is political, And, since schooling is one 
with the transmission of the culture, it is the deep structure of 
those political values which must be unveiled. The fact that the 
teachers who guided the "Popcorn Factory" see it as a politically 
neutral phenomenon underscores the need for a critical explication. 
The focus of this explication, then, will be upon the repressive chan- 
neling of the pleasure principle into asubstitute object which appears 
as a higher social good. The source of this new object is the reality 
principle. The precise difficulty of this sublimation resides in the 
fact that all forms of life and all definitions of value in acapitalist 
culture are mediated by categories such as the "profit motive" and 
"commodity exchange,"" To reach the truth of this distortion, the 
individual's consciousness must find the key to this deception. In 
different terms, the individual must be made to see how the sub- 
version of his pleasure principle in the form of such categories and 
social norms is correlative to his acceptance of a cultural reality 
principle which reinforces his own domination. According to Marcuse, 
domination is not recognized by the dominated because it appears 
combined with technical material and intellectual progress, But that 
progress is articulated by individuals or groups whose interests and 
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privilege depend upon the preservation of irrational scarcity, want 
and constraint. And, his analysis of the relationship between play 
and work in modern technological society is pivotal to our own trans- 
lation of the "Popcorn Factory", 

Play expresses the pleasure principle. Play has one aim, immedi- 
ate instinctual gratification, Play has its source in pre-genital im- 
pulses which are objectless, 

On the other hand, work in the pre-technological society expressed 
the reality principle, Work meant the contradiction of the pleasure 
principle: instinctual gratification was transformed into non-sexual 
objects; and gratification itself had to be delayed and diverted, 

By contrast, in modern technological society the oppositions be- 
tween pleasure and reality disappear. Sublimation is without func- 
tion or purpose in a world where work and play are no longer distin- 
guishable, Although the location and direction of instincts remains 
the same, the new satisfactions of the diverted id are those which 
promote social cohesion. This is the world of administered play; a 
world in which the individual works for himself insofar as he works 
for the social apparatus. 

This is the phenomenon which we have described above. It is what 
Marcuse has called "repressive desublimation." Let me specify re- 
pressive desublimation at work in the game. For most of us, pop- 
corn, when properly made, not only is edible, it is delicious, The 
pleasure of popcorn are of smell and taste; these gratifications are 
bodily and physical and are akin to sexual pleasure. Such pleasures 
Marcuse claims ",,, relate individuals immediately, without the gen- 
eralized and conventionalized forms of consciousness, morality, 
aesthetics." He goes on to say that such immediacy works against 
domination in the technological society which separates people into 
productive functions. His point is that the condition of physical un- 
sublimated pleasure or ",.,unrepressed development would eroticize 
the organism to such an extent that it would counteract the desexual- 
ization of the organism required by its social utilization as an in- 
strument of labor," 

Significantly, in the instance of the "Popcorn Factory" we en- 
counter an example of repressive desublimation which fits the needs 
of children, For in the previous discussion of the unrepressed physi- 
cal pleasure of taste and smell, Marcuse refers to adults who are at 
the phallic stage of psycho-sexual development. But in our game 
example, the subjects are six-year-old children, These children are 
in the oral stage of their psycho-sexual development, Pleasure at 
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this stage is not genitally localized but is located in the mouth, lips 
and tongue, Further, the consumption and production of popcorn is 
an objectless pleasure, The rules of the game ultimately define its 
object as the communal pleasure of all in the collective performance 
of profit making. 

My last concern is to show how the game truly simulates the adult 
world, The purpose is to show how the child internalizes certain 
categories, The latter categories not only give the world sense, 
they mediate the child's misunderstanding of repressive gratifica- 
tion itself, The epistemological category which the child internalizes 
is "profit," But "profit" is only a surface meaning. The deep struc- 
tural meaning of "profit"is better conveyed through "surplus value," 
That is to say, in the game the child understands "profit" as the 
amount of money he and his chums make over and above what they 
borrow from the teachers, And through the game he grasps the need 
for a division of labor; he seems to better understand the inter- 
dependent relationship of loaner/borrower, boss/worker, seller/con- 
sumer. This interdependence appears to reflect an adult world in 
which the political interests of each of the socio-economic classes 
are inagreement. What is not understood and, indeed, what is legiti- 
mated by the pleasure of playing the game is the basic antagonism 
between the socio-economic classes, The deeper meaning of "profit" 
is expressed through the construct, "surplus value." Briefly put, 
"surplus value" means ",,, the value of acommodity is determined by 
the amount of simple social labor time required for its production, 
In capitalism (the workers) labor isnot sold at its real value. Owners 
of the means of production pay them not the equivalent of what they 
produce, but the lowest wage possible which will still keep them 
alive,"11 The difference between what the worker is paid and what 
he produces represents the "profit" of the owner, 

Obviously, "profit" in the surface sense is a false epistemological 
category in apprehending the world, This surface definition sanctions 
a world of homogenized political interests, Because this definition 
is internalized under conditions of pleasure, the real existence of 
separate classes and opposing political interests is neither under- 
stood nor called into question. 

But none of this is intended to mean that our teachers deliberately 
dupe our children into the acceptance of an ideology of racism, sexism 
and class division, What is not clear to the children and teachers 
alike is that the surface economic category of "profit" represents 
an overarching, deep political reality of surplus value. Indeed, the 
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dictum that the conditions of production are repeated in social rela- 
tionships must be taken seriously: the economic and political hege- 
mony of the privileged is protected by an institutional conduit. 
"Judges, legislators and teachers may not consciously work to dupe 
the masses, but what they believe is determined by their social situ- 
ation whether they realize it or not. "12 Hence, the need for a criti- 
cal hermeneutic of educational practice, 
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COMPASSION AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT 
John Susky 


In the aftermath of Watergate and widespread corruption in govern- 
ment, greater attention has been given recently to theories of moral 
development and their application to education. Moreover, the in- 
crease in crime rates, vandalism, and the questioning of traditional 
sexual morality has intensified a renewal of interest in this area, 
The most prominent approaches are the environmental-contingency 
theory of B.F. Skinner and the cognitive-developmental theory of 
Lawrence Kohlberg. I shall argue that these theories are inadequate 
on the grounds that moral education requires affective development 
such as compassion, empathy, and caring as necessary conditions for 
moral action, In addition, I shall point out why public schools are 
limited in what they can do to provide moral education, although 
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certain principles, if applied, could facilitate a more favorable en- 
vironment for moral growth and development, 

In the behaviorist approach to moral education, B.F. Skinner main- 
tains that moral action is largely a function of one's environmental 
history, rather than the self-initiating acts of a moral agent, Since 
he assumes that behavior is always under some kind of control, then 
it follows that we should change the controlling conditions of the 
educative environment in order toeffect the kinds of moral behaviors 
desired by society. Skinner argues that the behavior we call "just" 
or "moral" is a product of special kinds of social contingencies ar- 
ranged by governments, religions, and ethical groups. In order to 
“build a world in which people behave morally and justly, Skinner recom- 
mends that we improve those contingencies, but he maintains that a 
first step in that direction should be to dismiss the conception of 
morality and justice as personal possessions.1 Thus he rejects the 
notion of morality and a sense of decency as personal qualities of an 
individual, and attributes moral behavior to the consequences of en- 
vironmental contingencies which shape our behavior and create the 
conditions we feel. Much of Skinner's philosophy is to be admired 
wherein he emphasizes changing the environment toward conditions of 
positive reinforcement and minimizes aversive reinforcement and 
punitive conditions, In fact, Skinner very appropriately points out 
that many schools fail in their efforts because of theuse of aversive 
controls, such as corporal punishment, ridicule and threats, How- 
ever, I find it difficult to accept his hard-core determinism and his 
mechanistic approach to human nature, If one believes in the reality 
of freedom of choice (albeit freedom that is achieved and which may 
emerge from a deterministic background), then moral education is a 
kind of preparation for responsibility, commitment, and choosing 
which can not be prescribed in advance, Behaviorism is unacceptable 
to me, not only because of its denial of freedom of choice, but be- 
cause of its exclusive emphasis on social morality which neglects the 
values of individual honor and integrity. 

The Kohlberg model of moral development, which was influenced 
largely by the work of Jean Piaget, maintains that moral judgment 
develops through a series of discernible stages of thought which are 
believed to be universal cognitive structures, These stages involve 
a progression from egocentrism, through a heteronomous-authori- 
tarian level, to the level of autonomous and principled thought. The 
sign of a child's moral maturity is the ability to make moral judg- 
ments and formulate moral principles, rather thanto conform to the 
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moral judgments of adults, In the cognitive theory, the goal of moral 
education is the stimulation of moral judgment rather than the 
teaching of virtues or the developing of character traits such as 
"honesty," At the highest stage of moral judgment a person would 
be governed by abstract, self-chosen ethical principles--for example, 
in the famous Heinz dilemma, a person would steal medicine to give 
to his wife who would die without it, because the value of human life 
is greater than financial gain. Kohlberg's theory is almost exclu- 
sively tied to intellect, 2 

But the major criticism I wish to make is directed toward Kohl- 
berg's assumption that cognitive development is the core of morality 
--that a person who understands what justice means, will act accord- 
ing to his knowledge. In other words, he agrees with the Socratic 
principle that "knowledge is virtue, "--"to know the good is to do the 
good," Kohlberg's theory is largely a modernized statement of the 
Platonic view of human nature--that man is primarily a rational being 
in whom the power of reason should dominate and guide the passions, 
appetites and feelings, If, however, we take the view of moral volun- 
tarism and assert that humankind is primarily conative, in that the 
will dominates reason, then we have an entirely different model. 
From this view it is only because we have feelings, desires, and 
passions, that distinctions of moral good and evil arise in the first 
place, 

From the conative view of human nature, moral judgment is not 
solely an intellectual matter, Intellection is always influenced by 
the quality of affect which accompanies it, Moreover, the conative 
view may help to clarify the ancient perplexity of "knowing the good 
and doing the good," i.e., why do some persons knowingly choose evil? 
Moral reasoning and deliberation are necessary conditions for moral 
action, but thinking and reasoning about moral problems is not suffi- 
cient in itself, The will is led by appetite--not by the intellect--and 
this involves an emotional commitment, We need to teach children 
to love the good as well as to reason about it. 

The cognitive-developmental theory may offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity for improvement in moral reasoning, but it is not a sufficient 
condition in itself for moral behavior, The development of affect-- 
the moral feelings such as indignation, remorse and the ability to 
empathize are surely necessary conditions for moral actions, This 
may be illustrated, for example, in the behavior of Rousseau, an 
18th Century philosopher recognized as capable of profound insight 
and clear reasoning, who abandoned his five children one by one on the 
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doorsteps of foundling asylums over a period of thirty years, Doing 
the good without loving the good may not be possible, or at least ex- 
tremely difficult in most instances, Children seem to make an in- 
tuitive moral judgment against people who lack moral feeling. For 
example, all children have negative reactions toward Charles Dickens' 
character "Scrooge" who didn't love Tiny Tim. I believe that the 
cognitive approach to moral education has serious deficiencies because 
of its excessive emphasis upon reasoning and neglect of affective 
components, 

Great insight into the importance of affect in morality was pro- 
vided by David Hume in the 18th Century and John Stuart Mill in the 
19th Century. Hume developed a "moral sense" theory in which he 
held that knowledge and reason by itself cannot determine the moral- 
ity of our actions. Only the passions--i,e,, emotions, attitudes, 
desires, wishes, needs--can be a motivating force on our behavior. 
Reason, he believes, can inform us of the probable consequences of 
an action and thus can indirectly influence the course of an action, 
but by itself, reason cannot determine the choice of goods or ends, 
Thus, for Hume, rightness and wrongness are primarily matters of 
feeling; morality has its very foundation in the emotional or appeti- 
tive parts of human nature instead of the rational. 

In his treatise on Utilitarianism, Mill discusses two sorts of sanc- 
tions or motives for his system of morals, The external sanctions 
consist in the hope of favor and the fear of displeasure from our 
fellow creatures or from God, but the internal sanctions--which he 
considered to be the ultimate motive--consist in the conscientious 
feelings of mankind, Mill argues that the moral feelings are not 
innate, but acquired, and should be cultivated to a great intensity in 
connection with the morality of utilitarianism. 

Purely cognitive approaches to moral education fail to consider the 
insights of both Hume and Mill, and tend to reinforce a dichotomy 
between thinking and feeling. However, from a wholistic view of 
human nature, we find an indissoluble bond between thinking and feel- 
ing. And these feelings are just as educable as the intellect, If 
feelings were not educable, it would be difficult to find improvements 
in sensitivity and the ability to empathize or desires for better art 
and literature, The development of moral conduct is a much deeper 
lying process than the cognitive emphasis on moral judgment. Most 
psychopaths know the rules of society and many intelligent people are 
incarcerated in state prisons. 

A Kantian influence on Kohlberg is also evident where he argues 
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that "strength of will" or "egostrength"is the major factor in moral 
action, In describing the results of one of his empirical studies, for 
example, he says: 
"Strong-willed" Stages 1 and 2 subjects cheated more, not less, 
than "weak-willed" subjects, ice., they had the "courage of their 
(amoral) convictions" that it was worthwhile to cheat, "Will", 
then, is an important factor inmoral behavior, but it isnot dis- 
tinctively moral; it becomes moral only when informed by mature 
moral judgment. 3 
Kohlberg's emphasis on "strength of will" reflects the belief that 
goodness requires strong effort in which a person may struggle with 
problems of good and evil and then become virtuous only by an extra- 
ordinary exercise of will power, This model of moral action is in 
contrast tothe notion that goodness will more likely ensue from the 
person of moral character who can empathize and who is imbued with 
the sentiment of caring about other people in a compassionate and 
warm-hearted manner, Some of the greatest atrocities in history 
were committed by intelligent and "strong-willed" Nazis whose 
motives and actions were surely deplorable, The Medieval Inquisition 
was carried out by "strong-willed" and conscientious moral] leaders, 
but surely the resulting torture and suffering was an evil. Of course, 
Kohlberg would reply that the Inquisitors and the Nazis were reason- 
ing at the lowest stages; nevertheless, "will power", even when in- 
formed by mature moral judgment, is not the essential variable in 
moral action, but rather an informed conscience which is moved by 
feelings of compassion, Intelligence that is not humane and com- 
passionate can be a very dangerous thing indeed, 

Some moralists argue that religious institutions could accomplish 
these affective goals. I have no doubt that religion does achieve a 
great deal in putting some heart into the moral life of many persons, 
But the difficulty here is due to the variety of approaches to the 
moral life in a pluralistic society, In fact, some sects, such as 
Jehovah's Witnesses encourage hardness of the heart when they do not 
allow a blood transfusion to save the life of a child. Other sects, 
for example, promote a callous view of life when abortions are de- 
nied in case of a genetically deformed fetus, 

What then should be expected of public education in the area of 
affective development? While I believe in the traditional aim of cog- 
nitive competence in education, there is nevertheless, an indissoluble 
bond between thinking and feeling and the schools can do much to en- 
hance the latter, Before suggesting what might be done, however, I 
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will point out some major obstacles which cause difficulties and limi- 
tations in this area, 

Long before a child can reason and establish principles of moral 
behavior, the direction of ethical life has already been set by environ- 
mental variables beyond the control of formal education, For ex- 
ample, a major disability of persons suffering from emotional prob- 
lems is their inability to make and sustain confident, friendly, and 
cooperative relations with others, The growth of this ability is de- 
termined in very high degree by the quality of a child's relation to 
his parents especially in his early years, The classic studies of John 
Bowlby have shown that there is avery strong case for believing that 
prolonged separation of achild from his mother during the first five 
years of life stands foremost among the causes of delinquent char- 
acter development.4 However, later studies link delinquency with 
parental neglect and not separation as such, The severest form of 
neglect is the "battered child", once thought to be a rare phenome- 
non, but has now been documented as a national problem, 

David Gil (1970) has shown from a national survey that the number 
of families involved in incidents of child abuse ranged from 2 1/2 to 
4million.5 Studies available from the Oklahoma Department of 
Health indicate that between 50,000 and 200, 000 children each year 
suffer physical abuse and many do not survive the battering.6 Those 
who do survive are likely to become battering parents themselves or 
become hard core criminals, It would be interesting to go into the 
causative factors involved in the child-battering syndrome--but I 
leave that problem to the sociologists--since my purpose is to indi- 
cate that it is a factor in moral and affective development which is 
beyond the control of formal education, 

Children acquire new interests and skills and learn the meaning of 
cooperation, tolerance, love, and compassion primarily through ex- 
posure and interaction with adults and children of different ages. 
Hence torelegate children to aworld of their own is to deprive them 
of their humanity. Yet this is happening in our society today. We 
are actually experiencing a breakdown in the process of making human 
beings human, This occurs because there are many factors which 
conspire to isolate children from other members of society who may 
be older or younger, Some of these factors are: the fragmentation 
of the family, the separation of residential and business areas, the 
disappearance of neighborhoods, occupational mobility, television, 
the working mother, and the delegation of child care to specialists. 
These events would seem to be manifestations of progress, yet they 
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minimize opportunity for meaningful contacts between children and 
persons who are older and younger. 

For the above reasons, it seems to me that formal education is 
limited in what it cando to foster morality. Society has traditionally 
expected schools to respond to every crisis and to become "all things 
to all people," but this is just as impossible for moral education as 
for any other societal need, There are simply too many variables in 
moral development and these variables have already influenced the 
child long before entering school, 

These findings are not intended to indicate hopelessness in this 
area, but to point out limitations, With all the competing demands 
on public education, perhaps little will be accomplished in moral de- 
velopment; however, we would do well to follow recommendations of 
humanistic educators who stress the development of an atmosphere 
of trust, support and empathetic understanding in schools. Since 
persons who are strongly dissatisfied with themselves and have a 
negative self-concept are rarely able to extend good-will to others, 
an important educational goal should be to provide situations for 
children which yield alarge measure of self-esteem during the forma- 
tive years, I am not suggesting that the educational environment 
should be devoid of stress, anxiety and conflict, but I am claiming 
that the formative years should be ones accompanied by a minimum 
of fear and frustration. It would be an unduly romantic notion to 
assume that humankind is morally perfectible, but surely some im- 
provability of the human condition through formal education is possi- 
ble. Moral self-realization is not merely a function of intelligence, 
but depends as much on qualities of humaneness, imagination and 
courage, These qualities along with the ability to feel an adequate 
range of emotions are not innate inhuman beings, but must be learned, 
Some people have rarely experienced such fundamental emotions as 
love or remorse, 

Iconclude that a moral person is one who acts intelligently in moral 
situations, especially where a conflict of duties may require diffi- 
cult choices characterized by a mixture of greater good and lesser 
evil, However, moral actions should grow out of love for the good in 
such a way that amoral personhas no need to ask himself "why should 
I be moral?" He would not be one who wrestles with temptation or 
tries to decide whether he is acting out of a sense of duty or mere 
inclination, but he would be inclined to do the right and the good from 
his or her own state of being--from the kind of person he or she is, 
This state of being, I have argued, depends to a great extent on de- 
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velopment of affective components--mainly compassion and empathy 
which are the crucial variables in moral development, From this 
point of view, justice is not the apex of morality, but justice is 
transcended by kindness, love and compassion, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Howard P, Kainz - Frank Lucash - 
Stephen W, White - Ross Palmer 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR DOSTAL 


I would like to respond briefly to Robert Dostal's review of my 
Hegel's Phenomenology, Part I: Analysis and Commentary (University 
of Alabama Press, 1976), which appeared in J.T. XII, November 1977. 

Many of the criticisms in this review are unanswerable because no 
reason is given for them, For example, Dostal objects that my dis- 
tinction (actually it is Rehder's distinction, as I mention in the text) 
between "inward" and "extrinsic" form, etc., is "ill-founded"; that 
Iexplain "rather too easily" how the Phenomenology can be both an 
introduction to, and part of, Hegel's System; that my analogy of the 
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Phenomenology to a logical induction of deductive and inductive logic 
"misleads rather than assists" the reader; that myuse of Heideggerian 
terminology at some points is inappropriate because Heidegger is 
"equally obscure" as Hegel; and that my comparison of Part I to Part 
II of the Phenomenology as a pasteriori and a priori, respectively, is 
"inappropriate, " 

Dostal gives no reasons for any of these objections, So in regard 
to these issues, I can only fall back at present on the old scholastic 
dictum, "quod gratis affirmatur, gratis negatur" (what is gratui- 
tously asserted may be gratuitously denied), 

Dostal's comment that "Kainz pragmatically avoids attempting to 
correct the translation in his commentary" is unfair, since all but 
two of the almost sixty translations of passages (often lengthy) from 
Hegel in this book, are completely my own translations. 

The only paragraph where Dostal offers reasons for his criticism 
is in the last paragraph of his review, where he takes issue with my 
inquiry into whether Hegel's Phenomenology is a "metaphysics" in the 
Kantian sense, Dostal contends that Kant only rejected the possi- 
bility of non-dogmatic, critical metaphysics, a prime example of 
which would be Kant's first critique, Dostal apparently did not read 
my footnote on page 187 which is directed specifically at this issue, 

To briefly recapitulate the substance of my response there, Kant 
himself vacillates as to whether the Critique of Pure Reason was to 
be considered a "reformed metaphysic, " and if he did consider it to 
be so certainly never really established that it featured a priori 
synthetic judgments (the criterion he had set up earlier for a "valid" 
metaphysic), (The above response is not an original observation on 
my part, but relies in great part on W.H. Walsh's work on Kant, 
which is much more substantial than my own,) However, benefitting 
from hindsight and reflecting on my own propensity for skipping foot- 
notes when reading a book, I concede it may have been a tactical mis- 
take to relegate an important issue like this to a footnote, But 
direct and indirect distinctions relating to the same issue can also 
be found in the text (pp. 179f). 


Howard P, Kainz 
Marquette University 
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Raziel Abelson, PERSONS: A STUDY IN PHILOSOPHICAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY (New York: St, Martin's Press, 1977), xiv, 137 pages. $16.95. 


Abelson's book is mainly the result of a series of articles which 
when taken together form a view which he calls conceptual dualism, 
According to this view the human agent appears as an undetermined, 
creative force in a deterministic world of cause and effect. An es- 
sential characteristic of this view is the recognition of the norma- 
tive character of the language in which we describe human conduct. 

Abelson's thesis is not original. It was formulated earlier by A.I. 
Meldon and Richard Taylor and influenced by Wittgenstein's Philo- 
sophical Investigations and Gilbert Ryle's The Concept of Mind. Abel- 
son devotes alarge proportion of his book to criticizing the views of 
other people in order to show how his view is similar to or different 
from theirs, 

The first three chapters are devoted to showing the difference 
between psychological explanation and natural scientific explanation. 
The next three chapters deal with motivational concepts, indeter- 
minism, and concept of a person, and except for some things he says 
about the person and the self in the sixth chapter, these chapters 
are less interesting. The final two chapters provide the climax of 
Abelson's position. 

Abelson argues that explanations of human action are of a funda- 
mentally different type from explanations of natural phenomena in 
physics, chemistry, and biology, Psychological explanations of human 
action are expressed in concepts like reason, motive, belief, value, 
and intention. These concepts are not part of the causal laws and 
theories of natural science, It would be scientifically meaningless to 
construct theories of motivation because the scientific value of a 
theory lies in new laws which can be deduced from the theory, Psy- 
chological explanation in terms of reasons or motives are not causal 
explanations because they have no predictive power other than the 
mere projection to the future of behavior patterns already observed 
in the past, The value of an explanation in terms of reasons or 
motives is not that it enables us to predict anything, but that it 
enables us to evaluate the action in question. An example will clarify 
the difference between a reason and a cause. If someone slips on 
ice we ask for the cause and not the reason, but if someone signals 
for a left turn we ask for the reason and not the cause, 

Abelson believes that psychology cannot be a theoretical science 
like biology because its data are subjective reports or avowals upon 
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which all further psychological knowledge is built. The origin of 
evaluations is to be found in the normative judgrnents of the agent as 
expressed in his avowals, An avowal is an authoritative declaration 
resembling a jury's verdict, It is our primary criterion for identi- 
fying each other's immediate psychological states. Avowals are an 
unique way of making public our non-observational self-knowledge. 
The explanation of a voluntary action always involves reference to 
the agent's avowals because actions are explained in terms of reasons, 
and an agent's reasons can only be known through his avowals, Reasons 
provide grounds for one's choice of values and we may or may not 
agree that those reasons are good ones, The agents real reasons are 
those which explain his actions; good reasons are those which justify 
his actions, 

The concept of a person is a public, social concept while that of 
self is intimate and private, The self is the ideal person one wants 
to become. But when our actions are inconsistent with our avowed 
reasons, we must attribute them to an alter ego which would give 
more consistent reasons. If I cannot avow reasons consistent with 
my actions, there must be another "I" which can, In order to pre- 
serve the authority of self-knowledge, we must make a distinction 
between two different sources of authority--the actual self and the 
ideal self, Identifying with the former involves self-deception. 
Identifying with the latter involves weakness of will. We cannot 
really deceive ourselves, though, because the self as an ideal or pro- 
ject (in the Sartrean sense) does not yet exist, Self-deception is 
often attempted but never succeeds, We do not have a self within 
us but rather the self is our projected future and better person, the 
ideal person we would like to be and would like others to take us to 
be. We should be careful not to treat such a person as the real 
person, 

Each person's ideal self is unique yet all such ideals of self share 
a common denominator in the mutual recognition of interests as 
reasons for action. Since interests are reasons for action, anda 
person is primarily responsible for his own actions, his own interests 
will have preferential weight and he should recognize that the same 
is true for others, The bond between self-interest and moral duty is 
to be found in the concept of the self, The ideal self, whose inter- 
ests one aims at fulfilling, incorporates his moral principles, one of 
which is the principle of mutual respect for interests. If self-interest 
is understood as the interest of the ideal self, it follows that the 
fulfillment of one's moral values is to his self-interest,  Self- 
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interest isnot identical with morality, but the fact that the concept 
of a person entails a community of persons who acknowledge each 
other's interests as reasons for actions explains why self-interest 
must be defined as consistent with the interests of others and with 
morality. 

Ifind that I am in basic agreement with much of what Abelson says, 
but there are three problematic areas which Isee, 1) Are not some 
voluntary human actions explainable in terms of scientific laws? For 
example, if Mr. Jones gives his wife a kick in the shins during a game 
of bridge because she trumped his ace, is it not the case that he acts 
consistently every time his wife does something foolish and would we 
not say that what she did caused him to act in that way? 2) Do we 
have self-knowledge and can avowals make this public? Abelson as- 
sumes this, but when I tell a waiter: "I want a cup of coffee, " could 
it not be the case that I cannot make up my mind and just go ahead 
and order something to avoid embarrassment? Thus I neither have 
self-knowledge nor do my avowals make this public, 3) Some ideal 
selves simply do not incorporate the principle of mutual respect for 
interests and there are probably some selves which are not our better 


person, although we would like to be that person whether or not we 
want other people to recognize us as that person, 


Frank Lucash 
University of Nevada-Reno 


Barry N. Gross, ed., REVERSE DISCRIMINATION (New York: Prome- 
theus Books, 1977), 401 pages. 


Ever since Gunnar Myrdal wrote his classic study of the racial 
problem in America in 1942, citizens in the United States have grap- 
pled uneasily with the residual implications of the "American Dilem- 
ma": the "ever-raging conflict," on the one hand, between high ra- 
tional principles demanding equality, freedom and dignity for indi- 
viduals, and, on the other hand, specific institutional and individual 
valuations where parochial and counterproductive racial attitudes run 
rampant, At the time of writing An American Dilemma, Myrdal ob- 
served that America was unique among nations in having "the most 
explicitly expressed system of general ideals in reference to human 
interrelations," However, the institutional mechanism whereby the 
meaning of the "American Creed" is made more and more explicit-- 
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judicial review--has been strained to its limits inrecent years spawn- 
ing at least one book entitled ironically Government by Judiciary, It 
may just be that theattempt to undo the racial injustices and wrong- 
doings of the past will result in compensatory or reparation efforts 
so that government by judiciary will be necessary to ensure the 
meticulous scrutiny of social mechanisms to avoid the odious sin of 
reverse discrimination, 

Reverse Discrimination is a volume that would probably never have 
been published had it not been for the fact that Americans, emerging 
from a chequeyed history of racism, have a serious commitment to 
formal equality of opportunity--as expressed in the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, Although entitled Reverse Discrimi- 
nation, this book exhibits a balanced presentation of the legal, politi- 
cal and moral problems surrounding the use of affirmative action, 
goals, benchmarks, timetables, quotas, or reverse discrimination in 
implementing some substantive sense of equality of opportunity for 
minorities in America, There is a careful discussion of the distinc- 
tion between goals and quotas by J. Stanley Pottinger, Director of 
the Office of Civil Rights of HEW, and the carefully argued disclaimer 
by Pottinger that affirmative action inemployment or education ever 
implied racial or sexual quotas in hiring or admissions, Goals are 
criteria by which "good faith efforts" to achieve racial or sexual 
equality may be measured, but are "reviseable"; whereas, quotas 
are rigid, 

All of the traditional arguments for and against affirmative action 
or reverse discrimination are thoroughly and rigorously treated in 
many essays throughout the book, and those whose interests in this 
topic have been rekindled by the Bakke and DeFunis cases would do 
well to look especially at the essays by Ely, Greenawalt and Sandalow 
in this volume. It is worth noting that Ely's essay contains ground- 
breaking theorizing about the criteria for constitutionally suspect 
classifications like race--going considerably beyond considerations 
of the "rational basis," "compelling state interest" and the benign- 
nature-of-racal-classifications tests, Greenawalt's essay is arig- 
orous analysis of the problems of over- and underinclusiveness of 
racial classifications for affirmative action. And Sandalow's essay 
explodes some of thehistorical anachronisms inherent in claims that 
there is warrant from the intentions of the framers of the Consti- 
tution for the elimination of all invidious racial discrimination, 

A portion of Bittker's Reparations is reprinted here, specifically 
the portion where Bittker points out the enormous conceptual and 
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practical problems of identifying minorities, There are, e.g., thirty 
six million blacks in America ‘claims Bittker; and if we establish an 
affirmative action program, all minorities, we might add, regard- 
less of numerical size, would be entitled to compensation. The spec- 
tre of a non-existent or vanishing majority looms large when figures 
this large for one group are identified, What will happen when Chinese 
and Japanese Americans, Chicanos, Italians, Filipinos, Eskimos, and 
Indians are added to the list? If all or most people are minorities, 
who will be left to forfeit (give, pay) what to whom for what in af- 
firmative action or reverse discrimination schemes? L.J. Cowan ad- 
dresses the problem concerning the appropriateness of employing 
race as arelevant characteristic for classifying persons for affirm- 
ative action purposes, and he insists that injury--not race--is the 
ground for affirmative action. And Douglas insists in his DeFunis 
opinion (in this volume) that the "Equal Protection clause commands 
the elimination of racial barriers, not their creation in order to 
satisfy our theory as to how society ought to be organized." Accord- 
ing to Cowan's criterion, poor Appalachian whites would have a stronger 
claim on society's resources in compensation schemes than many 
Blacks, Indians or Chicanos--the typical target groups for racially 
preferential treatment, 

This book is perhaps the best book available on the topic of Reverse 
Discrimination. It contains the largest number of essays in any an- 
thology on the topic available--thirty-five, It includes Douglas' clas- 
sic dissenting opinion in DeFunis v. Oldegard and a number of well- 
argued essays by philosophers Sidney Hook, James Nickell, and Michael 
Bayles, The anthology also includes Archibald Cox's amicus brief 
(written for Harvard University) in the DeFunis case, Cox's amicus 
brief is especially interesting in light of the subsequent fact that he 
was Chief Counsel for the petitioner in the case of Regents of the 
University of California at Davis v. Allan Bakke. 


Stephen W. White 
East Tennessee State University 


Marietta Johnson, THIRTY YEARS WITH AN IDEA: THE STORY OF 
ORGANIC EDUCATION (University, Alabama: The University of 
Alabama Press, 1974), xv, 142 pages. $2.75 paperback. 


I first became aware of, and interested in, "Mrs. Johnson's school" 
after reading of it in John and Evelyn Dewey's Schools of Tomorrow, 
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This introduction, from a graduate class at the University of Florida, 
later was augmented when: (1) I had occasion to drive through Fair- 
hope, Alabama, the very lovely setting of the school; (2) I was privi- 
leged to observe (in a graduate class I taught) a presentation on the 
school by a student having intimate knowledge of "Organic"; and (3) I 
discovered that the present work was being published by my univer- 
sity's press. It was, therefore, with a great deal of pleasant an- 
ticipation that I first began to examine the book, 

The uninitiated reader of Thirty Years With An Idea most probably 
is benefited by the organization of the work. This organization, in- 
cluding a preface by the current Board of Directors of the Marietta 
Johnson School of Organic Education; a foreward by Grace Rotzel, a 
former teacher at the school; and amemoir to Mrs. Johnson by George 
Allen Brown--all help to provide an introduction to the school as well 
as to the character of Mrs. Johnson, The remaining organization in- 
volves eight chapters entitled: (1) "How It Began," (2) "managing the 
Parents," (3) "Finding Support," (4) "Little Children," (5) "Older 
Children," (6) "The Adolescent," (7) "The Young Adult," and (8) 
"Teachers Training, "' as well as an appendix containing the afore- 
mentioned excerpt from Schools of Tomorrow, 

In addition to an effective organization, the book offers sufficient 
amplification of the concepts presented. By numerous examples 
throughout the chapter the reader clearly is made aware of the au- 
thor's ideas and theories. Mrs. Johnson's "theory" perhaps is best 
expressed when writing concerning the aim of her school. She states: 

The aim of the school is to study to know and meet the needs of 
the growing organism; that is, to conduct a school program which 
will preserve the sincerity and unself-consciousness of the emo- 
tional life--provide for the finest, keenest intellectual activity, 
and minister to the all-round development of the nervous sys- 
tem. Ministering to growth, meeting the needs of the organism, 
is the sole function of the educational process--hence the term 
"organic." (p. 52) 

Further expressions of hes thought and work may be discerned 
from quotes such as: 


Formal work should be postponed until at least ten years of age, 
but the parents' protest was so overpowering that we introduced 


this work at eight, though no particular standard is required, 
(p. 18) 

The little child should have much time for play and even for 
dreaming. If one may not dream in childhood, when will time 
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be found for this accomplishment? 

(p. 21) 

If education is life, life is also education. The schools place 
too great an emphasis upon lessons and the directed work of the 
school, and are altogether too indifferent to the home and out- 
of-school experiences which are often profoundly educational, 
(p. 23) 

Since there must be some basis for grouping, we believe the 
easier, simpler, more just plan is that of chronological age, 
(p. 32) 

We believe even more is accomplished in the so-called subject 
matter when enjoying it from day to day without any thought of 
requirements, than could possible be done under pressure--and 
we believe that the absence of pressure is absolutely essential 
to growth, 

(pp. 86-87) 

We consider our shop the most important place on the campus. 
(p. 105) 

All teachers should bear in mind constantly that the subject 
matter mastered is not as important as the stimulation of 
thought, the joy and satisfaction of the student. 

(p. 109) 

Although the above quotations certainly leave much of Mrs. John- 
son's thought and work unexpounded, perhaps they give the reader of 
this review some idea of the basic thrust of her beliefs as presented 
in the book, But in the opinion of this reviewer, important as her 
beliefs may have been, equal in value to the reader is the glimpse of 
the character of Mrs. Johnson that the book provides. 

For example, in 1907 Mrs. Johnson came to Fairhope, Alabama, 
from Minnesota for the "munificent" sum of $25 per month--$15 of 
which was allocated for rent for the school and the remainder being 
for salary and supplies! Even allowing for inflation, it seems that 
it would take a great deal of dedication for one to attempt such an 
experiment on so little a budget. 

Financial troubles almost always plagued the school it seems, how- 
ever, and regularly the year was begun without sufficient funds to 
assure the school's survival. And although Mrs. Johnson never seemed 
to begin the year with sufficient funds, she did, however, begin with 
commitments from her teachers to "continue to work with the under- 
standing that in case the school is unable to pay the amount agreed 
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upon, there would be no indebtedness handing over the organization, " 
(p. 36) 

But not only was Mrs. Johnson willing to ask her faculty to sacri- 
fice; she was willing to sacrifice herself, and often she traveled in 
search of funds for the school while fasting. ("I have always felt 
that it is awholesome thing for adults to fast occasionally, It gives 
one such aconsciousness of strength to refrain from eating on prin- 
ciple rather than because of an empty pocketbook!") (p. 37) 

And once, while searching for funds, in what must have been one 
of the most quietly unassuming, yet profoundly assertive remarks 
ever uttered, she calmly asked Mrs. Henry Ford for $1,000, 000 for 
the school! (p. 47) 

From examples such as these, and many others quite similar, it 
clearly seems evident to the reviewer that Mrs. Johnson continu- 
ously had the needs of the pupils of her school uppermost in her mind 
and in her actions, Her example of concern and devotion is remark- 
able in any age, and it is perhaps rarely equalled in the present day. 
This, if for no other reason, make her thought and work exemplified 
in her book worth examination. 

In general, however, although I'm not completely certain as to the 
reason or reasons why, I must admit that the book, despite my 
original anticipation, was somewhat of adisappointment to me, Per- 
haps I expected too much, . . perhaps I've read enough of Dewey's 
thought (upon which Mrs. Johnson's ideas were heavily based) that 
the ideas seemed "second-hand",,,or perhaps the book, finished by 
Mrs, Johnson in 1938, simply lacks the impact on present-day thought 
that it might have had in an earlier time. At any rate, and despite 
my disappointment, certainly there were, in my opinion, many posi- 
tive aspects of the book--not the least of which, surprisingly per- 
haps, is a glimpse of a person truly devoted to a selfless cause, 


Ross Palmer 
University of Alabama-Tuscaloosa 
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